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Traffic  Safety  Rally 
Spurs  City  Into  Action 


Tenderloin  residents  marched  for  traffic  safety  last  month. 


by  Edward  Robinson  and  Sara  Colm 

During  a  meeting  with  Tenderloin 
community  activists  in  late  Feb- 
ruary, city  officials  agreed  to 
implement  a  number  of  traffic  safety 
measures  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
meeting  followed  a  rally  on  February 
10,  in  which  a  crowd  of  75  neighbor- 
hood residents  hoisted  a  banner  across 
Eddy  Street,  warning  drivers  to  watch 
for  pedestrians. 

Reading  "Drive  Slowly:  The  Ten- 
derloin Loves  its  Seniors  and  Youth," 
the  banner  symbolizes  the  efforts  of 


Tenderloin  residents  to  curtail  the  high 
number  of  pedestrians  struck  by  cars 
in  the  neighborhood. 

"We  don't  want  cars  whizzing 
through  here  and  hitting  the  little  ones," 
said  Tenderloin  resident  Sarah  Murphy 
at  the  rally.  "Little  ones  can't  think  for 
themselves  when  they  cross  the  street. 
I  have  seen  them  try  and  cross  the  street 
and  be  confused  whether  to  cross  on  a 
red  light  or  a  green  light,  and  there's 
no  one  there  to  help  them." 

At  the  February  22  meeting,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  mayor's  office,  the 
  continued  on  page  3. 


Thailand  Shuts  Out  New 
Wave  of  Boat  Refugees 


by  Sara  Colm 

Thai  authorities  have  recently  be- 
gun pushing  back  boatloads  of 
Vietnamese  refugees,  resulting  in 
as  many  as  100  deaths,  and  prompting 
an  international  outcry  and  Congres- 
sional hearings  in  the  United  States. 

Thailand,  which  has  been  the  first 
stop  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees escaping  from  Laos,  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam  since  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  in  1975,  says  it  cannot  shoul- 
der the  burden  alone  and  that  other 
nations  must  take  more  responsibility 
for  resettling  refugees  from  Thailand's 
overcrowded  camps. 

The  number  of  Vietnamese  boat 
people  landing  on  Thai  shores  has 
tripled  in  the  last  year,  from  3,886  in 
1986  to  11.200  in  1987.  The  new  influx 
of  arrivals  peaked  late  last  year  with 
2.500  arriving  in  December  alone. 

The  mounting  influx  of  new  refu- 
geeb,  combined  with  cecreascd  resettle- 
ment of  them  by  other  countries  has 
caused  the  number  of  refugees  in  Thai- 
land's "first  asylum"  camps  to  sky- 
rocket, prompting  Thailand's  tough 
new  policy. 

Boat  Ramming  Leaves  15  Dead 

The  crisis  began  on  January  27  when 
Thai  officials  invited  members  of  the 
international  press  to  watch  as  a  Thai 
patrol  boat  intercepted  a  boat  with 
40  Vietnamese  refugees  that  had  been 
attempting  to  land  for  18  hours  and 
escorted  it  back  out  to  sea. 

"From  now  on,  we  are  using  strong 
measures  against  refugees, "  Sompom 
KJinponsa,  an  official  with  the  Thai 
Interior  Ministry  told  the  press.  "We 
mean  to  deter  them  and  push  them  out. " 

On  January  29,  another  boat  was 
stopped,  this  time  by  local  fishermen 
deputized  by  Thai  officials  to  help  in  the 
interdiction  efforts.  When  the  operators 
of  the  refugee  boat  refused  to  open  the 
hold  where  22  refugees  were  hiding,  the 
boat  was  rammed.  In  the  ensuing  fire 


Noise  Complaints,  Police  Problems 
Confronting  509  Cultural  Center 


by  Lee  Irby 

Recent  complaints  by  neighbors 
about  noise  from  the  509  Cultural 
Center  at  509  Ellis  Street  have 
brought  on  permit  troubles  with  the 
police,  casting  a  menacing  shadow  over 
the  center's  future.  But  despite  these 
setbacks,  the  center  remains  committed 
to  providing  an  open  forum  for  the 
creative  talents  of  local  residents. 

The  trouble  for  the  center  began 
the  night  of  November  24,  1987,  when 
police  cited  them  for  charging  admis- 
sion for  live  entertainment  without  a 
permit.  Two  months  later,  on  January 
24  of  this  year,  the  were  again  cited  for 
the  same  reason. 

According  to  Officer  Earl  Wismer, 
the  police  did  not  go  to  the  center  on  a 
random  spot  check,  but  were  respond- 


ing to  calls  from  neighbors  complain- 
ing about  what  he  described  as  a  'loud 
rock  band." 

One  neighbor,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said,  "It  (the  noise)  never 
really  bothered  me,  except  maybe 
once.  It  wasn't  loud  very  often." 

Another  neighbor,  who  also  re- 
quested not  to  be  named,  said  'It's 
been  bad  for  two  years,  even  during 
the  week." 

Officer  John  Gallagher  said  the 
police  have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints about  noise  from  the  509.  Even 
if  the  center  gets  the  necessary  permits, 
he  said,  entertainment  would  still  be 
illegal  if  sound  from  inside  the  center 
were  audible  outside. 

Center  Manager  Darryl  Smith  said 
they  have  begim  installing  sound- 
proofing material  and  are  applying  for 


a  Live  Entertainment  permit.  He  added 
that  the  members  of  the  cooperatively 
run  center  decided  jointly  not  to  apply 
for  a  liquor  license  because  "we  want 
people  to  know  that  we  don't  serve 
beer,  that  we  want  to  encourage  fami- 
lies to  attend  our  events. " 

Office  Gallagher  also  said  that  if 
patrons  danced  at  the  center,  the  509 
would  have  to  apply  for  a  Dance  Hall 
Keeper  permit,  which  Smith  said  he 
was  applying  for. 

All  these  problems  with  permits  ef- 
fectively canceled  the  center's  ambi- 
tious fall  schedule  of  live  jazz  and  rock 
bands,  giving  rise  to  rumors  that  the 
center  had  closed. 

Not  true,  said  Smith.  'If  anything, 
it  made  us  diversify  and  find  alternate 
programs,  "  he  said. 

continued  on  page  16. 


and  capsizing,  15  of  the  refugees  died. 
Of  the  7  who  survived,  three  are  cur- 
rently in  a  Thai  hospital  with  severe 
burns. 

Scores  of  other  boats  have  subse- 
quently been  turned  back  by  Thai  of- 
ficials and  fishermen.  Court  Robinson 
of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees, 
who  visited  eastern  Thailand  from 
February  12  through  22,  reported  that 
nine  boats  in  eastern  Thailand,  with  a 
total  of  550  refugees,  and  another 
seven  boats  in  the  south,  have  been 
turned  back  since  January  1. 1988. 

A  ramming  of  a  second  refugee  boat 
by  Thai  fishermen  in  February  left  four 
dead,  Robinson  said,  and  on  February 
2.  he  said  a  Thai  newspaper  reported 
more  than  80  bodies  washed  up  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Thailand.  Apparently 
their  boat  had  capsized  when  it  hit 
some  rocks,  but  Robinson  blamed  the 
deaths  on  Thailand's  pushoff  policy 
because  the  boat  had  been  prohibited 
Iron,  landing  car'tc-i  that  wx-tV. 

Altogether,  Robinson  estimated  that 
more  than  100  Vietnamese  refugees 
have  died  as  a  result  of  Thailand's  tough 
new  stance. 

Thai  embassy  official  Pradap  Pibul- 
sor\ggram  told  the  Times:  The  loss 
of  life  is  not  condoned  by  the  Thai 
government  and  we  regretted  that  it 
happened.  But  in  dealing  with  illegal 
immigrants,  just  like  the  U.S.  dealing 
with  Mexicans,  sometimes  tragic  ac- 
cidents occur." 

Vietnamese  refugee  Nguyen  Nguyen, 
co-chair  of  the  San  Francisco  Refugee 
Forum,  said  while  he  regretted  the 
deaths,  he  did  not  blame  Thailand  for 
its  recent  actions.  "It's  a  problem  they 
are  forced  to  deal  with  because  of  U.S. 
pressure  to  take  refugees,"  he  said. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem — it's  a 
problem  the  Thai  government  has  been 
frustrated  with  for  many  years.  They 
are  against  the  wall.  They  have  to  take 

continued  on  page  6. 


Teen  Parents 


Teen  fathers  like  Jose  can  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  care  of  their  children. 
See  story,  p.  11. 


VOICES 


Tenderloin  Times  2 


ash  the  people  |  house  log 


by  Julie  Schef  f 

What's  the  best  thing  that's  hap- 
pened to  you  in  the  Tenderloin? 


Rai  Saunders,  63 

"At  this  point  in  time 
the  best  thing  that's 
happened  to  me  is  1 
have  a  steady  apart- 
ment and  it's  nice 
enough  that  I'm  in- 
spired to  furnish  it." 


Edward  Pryor,  62 
The  workers  here  at 
333  Turk  have  given 
me  help  through  the 
senior  program.  Kathy 
Desilets  put  me  over 
at  the  Cadillac  Hotel 
for  30  days  and  helped 
me  with  rent.  Between 
her  and  the  Senior 
Escort  Service,  they've 
been  taking  me  to  and 
from  the  hospital." 


Richard  Clover,  22 

"I've  got  my  own 
place,  I've  gotten  off 
the  street,  I'm  looking 
for  work  still.  She's 
happened  to  me  (he 
points  to  a  baby  in  a 
stroller.)" 


Michael  Blakley,  26 
"It's  no  different  than 
any  other  large  city 
here.  I  haven't  had 
any  problems." 


Joanne  Weiss,;  35 
"People  came  around 
when  I  was  threatened 
by  a  man.  I  was  threat- 
ened, I  looked  around 
and  there  were  people 
there  to  help  me. 
There's  a  camaraderie 
here,  they'll  protect 
you." 


Michael  Bong,  14 
'These  games— I  come 
here  all  the  time." 


Amine  Ibrahi,  24 

"It's  my  freedom  here. 
I  take  care  of  myself. 
1  came  here  to  look  for 
a  better  life,  so  I  came 
here." 


by  Robert  Tobin,  MPA 
Director,  Hospitality  House 

Perhaps  the  biggest  challenge  of 
any  new  year  is  to  put  behind  us 
the  problems  of  the  past  and  be- 
gin moving  toward  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  The  same  holds  true  with 
the  beginning  of  a  new  city  adminis- 
tration. In  the  past,  one  of  our  neigh- 
borhood's problems  was  to  get  public 
officials  to  recognize  that  there  were 
problems.  We  got  good  at  being  critics 
and  didn't  trust  well-intended  prom- 
ises, and  had  very  few  opportunities  to 
develop  —  let  alone  implement  —  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  we  faced. 

Suddenly,  the  future  is  here.  Expres- 
sions of  concern  are  now  being  re- 
placed by  evidence  of  commitment. 
However,  the  absence  of  any  kind  of 
plan  or  structure  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems like  homelessness,  compounded 
by  a  local  budget  deficit  means  that  we 
have  little  time  and  virtually  no 
money  to  waste. 

On  March  7,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors will  vote  on  the  'Twelve  Point 
Policy  for  San  Francisco's  Homeless," 
introduced  by  Nancy  WalkcF.  It  will 
be  the  long-awaited  first  step  towards 
a  concrete  strategy  for  the  spending  of 
millions  of  tax  dollars.  People  like 
Midge  Wilson  from  the  Women's  Re- 
source Center,  Bob  Prentice  from  the 
Health  Department,  Mike  Blecker 
from  Swords  to  Plowshares,  and 
others  who  worked  with  Walker  to 
form  the  policies,  did  in  virtually  one 
day  what  responsible  city  officials 
were  unable  to  do  in  years:  develop  a 


plan  for  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
approach  to  an  increasingly  pervasive 
problem.  These  policies,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  concrete  action  proposals  by 
the  San  Francisco  Coalition  on  Home- 
lessness, are  important  items  to  place 

on  the  new  mayor's  agenda. 

•  *  * 

One  great  thing  about  being  part  of 
the  Tenderloin  community  is  discover- 
ing the  distorted  news  that  winds  its 
way  through  the  grapevine.  We  were 
concerned  to  hear  from  so  many  street 
sources  that  Hospitality  House  had 
lost  a  $100,000  contract  due  to  em- 
bezzlement, witchcraft  or  a  variety  of 
other  alleged  management  sins.  We'd 
be  even  more  concerned  if  we  had  ac- 
tually lost  even  a  single  contract  dol- 
lar for  any  such  reason.  But  we  hadn't. 
The  irony  is  that  another  rumor  was 
circulating  that  we  had  just  gotten  a 
$100,000  windfall  and  didn't  need 
additional  monies.  That  would  be 
nice,  but  didn't  happen  either.  Oh, 

that  grapevine. 

•  *  * 

If  it  weren't  for  the  passing  of  the 
new  year,  and  people  coming  and  go- 
ing, the  same  old  things  might  make 
you  think  that  times  weren't  a-chang- 
in'.  We  got  that  reminder  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  when  neighborhood 
resident  and  St.  Anthony's  Employ- 
ment Service  Directory  Jerry  Burke 
ended  six  years  of  service  on  our  agen- 
cy's Board  of  Directors.  He  was  a  voice 
of  reason  and  source  of  insight  during 
a  critical  phase  of  development  for  both 
our  organization  and  the  neighborhood 
it  serves.  It  is  committed  people  like 
Jerry  who  enable  us  to  accomplish 
what  we  do. 


letters 


Empowerment  in  Action 

Editors, 

1  am  writing  to  thank  the  Times  and  all 
of  the  people  who  supported  the  Balmoral 
Hotel  tenants  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  1986. 
It  was  through  their  help  that  we  eventually 
were  given  a  much-needed  temporary 
kitchen.  Two  years  later,  the  temporary 
kitchen  is  still  inadequate  and  only  31  of 
the  45  original  residents  who  lived  there 
then  remain.  The  vacated  rooms  now  rent 
for  a  lot  of  money  and  if  the  long-term 
residents  had  to  pay  the  rent,  they  would 
be  out. 

1  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  help  1  re- 
ceived from  Sandra  Gartzman  and  Randy 
Shaw  of  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  and 
Ed  Wei!  of  the  San  Francisco  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Foundation.  Erica  Silverberg 
referred  me  to  those  people  and  she  told  me 
that  the  more  tenants  i  could  get  together 
the  better.  Heidi  Swarts  and  her  friend  Jon- 
athan Runckel  helped  get  the  tenants  or- 
ganized by  making  picket  signs  on  green 
cardboard  for  the  needed  media  coverage. 
Ten  of  the  thirteen  tenants  who  petitioned 
for  the  loss  of  the  dining  room  picketed  on 
St,  Patrick's  Day  along  with  twenty  other 
concerned  people. 

I  know  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  allies 
who  helped  make  our  demonstration  a  suc- 
cess, such  as  Peggy  Kranz,  Garth  Fergu- 
son, Carl  Goodman,  and  David  Baker,  and 
alt  of  the  seniors  and  the  folks  from  North 
of  Market  Street  Planning  Coalition  that 
marched  in  front  of  1010  Bush  Street  that 
day.  The  hotel  owner  remodeled  his  prop- 
erty with  the  intent  of  scaring  us  out.  It 
didn't  work,  and  now  the  24  tenants  that 
organized  to  fight  back  will  get  their  day  in 
court  when  a  jury  of  citizens  will  hear  our 
tale  on  April  11. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  and  1  can't 
forget  the  beginning  of  this  struggle.  Thank 
you  very  much.  St.  Patrick  has  been  good 
to  me. 

Stephen  Bartula 


Death  A  Solution  for  the 
Homeless? 

Editors, 

Read  your  recent  article  on  the  homeless 
deaths  in  San  Francisco.  I'd  like  to  say 
that  it  is  not  the  tragedy  you  make  it  out  to 
be.  These  people  care  little  for  themselves 
and  less  for  others.  Their  life  means  little  to 
them  because  they  abuse  it  so. 

It  is  sad  that  they  die  here,  but  they  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  just  to  beg  on 
our  streets.  Why  should  I  feel  guilty  about 
this  fact  of  life?  Once  a  person  allows  him- 
self to  sink  so  low,  he  becomes  a  mere  ani- 
mal in  human  form.  Even  animals  have 
more  self-respect  than  that. 

You  may  think  this  to  be  a  harsh  view  to 
take,  but  the  reality  is  that  they  can't  be 
saved  or  helped  beyond  being  fed  and 
clothed.  Most  don't  want  the  kind  of  help 
you  would  like  to  give  them.  They  play  on 
your  sympathies  for  whatever  you  will 
give  them.  That's  the  only  skill  they  have. 

Maybe  death  for  them  is  the  only  real 
solution.  If  life  for  them  is  that  painful  and 
miserable,  why  would  they  want  to  live  it7 
I  wouldn't. 

Franklin  T. 

Homeless  Deaths  a  Moral 
Obscenity 

Editors, 

1  read  about  the  city's  homeless  deaths, 
recent  and  ongoing.  This  is  a  moral  ob- 
scenity in  any  modem  society,  let  alone 
ours.  As  the  daughter  of  a  diplomat,  1 
spent  part  of  my  childhood  in  a  society 
where  almost  nobody  became  rich,  but 
where  also  nobody  was  homeless  and  no 
qualified  person  went  without  a  job  or  an 
education. 

I'm  an  artist  and  student  with  no  talent 
for  politics.  However,  were  1  qualified  or 
entitled  to  do  so,  I'd  see  that  laws  were 
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passed  by  which  the  purchase  of  our  many 

available  luxuries  would  be  limited  by  their 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  support  given 
to  the  cause  of  the  homeless  and  other  needy. 

If  man  lacks  social  conscience,  it  must 
be  legislated. 

Marie  Du  Mabeilter 

Tenderloin  Theater  Evolving 

Editors, 

A  group  of  us  enjoyed  participating  in  a 
warm  St.  Valentine's  Day  poetry  reading 
at  EXITheatre.  Subsequently,  my  poet 
friend  Emily  Cutler  treated  me  to  the  pre- 
view there  of  two  plays  by  Tenderloin 
writers.  Talking  to  Myself"  by  Renn 
Mahriano  and  Transference  '  by  Ethan 
Davidson. 

These  are  fine,  thoughful  pieces.  All  of 
the  acting,  including  the  direction  by 
Christina  Augello,  is  passionate  and  pro- 
fessional. The  acoustics  are  good  and  one 
gets  the  feeling  of  theater  in  the  round.  It 
is  thrilling  to  perceive  that  the  Tenderloin 
could  evolve  into  something  approaching 
off-Broadway  stature  as  well  as  retaining 
its  other  artistic  attributes.  Why  not,  with 
the  talent  and  dedication  down  herel 

I've  always  harbored  much  affection  and 
respect  for  the  theater  and  its  people  con- 
sumed in  hard  work  out  of  pure  heart  and 
sheer  love.  The  outgrowth  is  a  give-and- 
take  spiritual  experience  between  audience 
and  performance  that  is  as  heightened  as  a 
church  service;  it  becomes  a  religion  to  me. 

The  plays  are  presented  on  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  at  7  p.m.;  1  urge  that 
you  only  have  until  March  12th  to  seize 
and  realize  them. 

Rhett  Stuart 


NOW  RENTING 
Franciscan  Towers  Apartments 
217  Eddy  Street 
B  $375  Efficiency  Studio 
Q  $450  Two-Room  Studio 
owned  by  TNDC.  a  non-profit  corporation 
230  Hyde  Street  (upstairs) 
776-2151 

$150  refundable  security  deposit;  $10  refundable  key  deposit 
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Traffic  Safety 

continued  from  page  1. 

Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW) 
and  the  police  agreed  to  launch  traffic 
education  efforts  in  the  neighborhood, 
install  additional  SF>eed  limit  and  'Play- 
ground" signs,  repaint  faded  crosswalks, 
and  repair  or  construct  curb  cuts  and 
wheelchair  ramps. 

John  Newlin  from  the  Police  De- 
partment's Traffic  Bureau  said  that 
the  police  would  be  glad  to  train  and 
equip  volunteer  crossing  guards.  He 
proposed  setting  up  a  safety  fair  in 
Boeddeker  Park  and  educational  pro- 
grams in  schools  and  community  or- 
ganizations that  serve  Tenderloin 
residents. 

Bond  Yee  of  the  Traffic  Safety  di- 
vision of  DPW  reported  that  last  No- 
vember the  city,  responding  to  com- 
munity concerns  about  traffic  safety, 
instituted  a  two-second  lag — keeping 
all  four  lights  red  to  allow  a  safety 
gap  for  both  cars  and  pedestrians — at 
four  intersections:  Leavenworth  and 
Eddy,  Eddy  and  Jones,  Turk  and  Leav- 
enworth, and  Turk  and  Jones. 

But  Yee  balked  at  the  suggestions  to 
lengthen  additional  traffic  signals  and 
implement  a  "no  turn  on  red"  policy 
at  selected  intersections,  saying  that 
such  actions  would  disrupt  the  smooth 
flow  of  traffic  through  Tenderloin 
streets. 

Lights  stay  green  or  red  for  30  sec- 
onds, said  Yee,  which  is  calculated  to 
be  enough  time  for  the  average  pedes- 
trian to  get  across  the  street. 

"We  realize  in  this  area  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  walking  slower  than  av- 
erage," said  Yee,  "but  most  of  the  time 
people  can  get  across." 

But  Marilyn  Befford  from  Adult 
Day  Health  on  Geary  Street  responded: 
'That  works  for  the  average  popula- 
tion, but  25  percent  of  our  population 
in  the  Tenderloin  is  elderly." 

Befford,  who  works  with  frail  el- 
derly and  impaired  residents  of  the 
Tenderloin,  said  that  even  with  the 
best  of  luck,  most  of  her  clients  can't 
make  it  across  the  street  in  the  length 
of  time  allowed  for  a  green  signal . 

Bond  was  also  resistant  to  the  idea 
of  installing  "Children  at  Play"  or 
"Residential  Community"  signs  in  the 
Tenderloin.  The  problem,  he  said,  was 
that  such  signs  would  not  be  standard, 
and  that  therefore  drivers  would  just 
ignore  them. 

"Signs  have  to  conform  to  certain 
standards  used  by  other  cities  and 
states— it  promotes  uniformity,"  he 
said.  "Certain  signs  are  not  recognized 
because  no  one  else  uses  them.  Drivers 
won't  see  them." 

Yee's  colleague.  Jack  Fleck  of  DPW, 
added  that  "Children  at  Play"  signs 
could  "encourage  kids  that  it's  okay  to 
play  in  the  streets." 

But  neighborhood  residents  feel 
the  unique  nature  of  the  Tenderloin — 
with  its  high  number  of  children  and 
elderly — requires  special  measures  by 
the  city. 

"A  lot  of  Tenderloin  streets  are  the 
children's  playground,"  said  Sherry 
Williams  of  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition,  which  along  with  the 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center 
and  the  North  of  Market  Senior  Cen- 
ter organized  the  current  traffic  safety 
campaign  after  a  three-year-old  child 
was  killed  by  a  car  on  November  1,  1987. 

Regarding  the  "No  Turn  on  Red" 
proposal.  Heck  said  the  department  is 
not  against  it,  but  would  not  want  to 
implement  such  a  policy  without  care- 
ful study.  He  added  that  "No  Turn 
on  Red"  corners  could  possibly  height- 
en danger  rather  than  preventing  it,  by 
causing  drivers  to  become  impatient. 

Heck  told  the  Times  that  the  Ten- 
derloin "is  designed  for  traffic  to  get 
through  to  downtown  and  not  for 
people  (living)  there."  With  the  massive 
influx  of  families  and  children  from 
Southeast  Asia  in  recent  years.  Heck 
said,  the  neighborhood  "evolved  faster 
than  the  city  can  respond." 


Forced  AIDS  Tests  Booed 


Som  Phay  and  his  grandson  were 
among  the  crowd  at  the  traffic  safety 
rally. 

Speed  limit  signs  and  police  enforce- 
ment would  do  the  most  to  protect 
pedestrians,  said  Fleck.  "Enforcement 
is  the  proven  (solution),"'  he  said,  be- 
cause when  drivers  see  other  motorists 
being  cited,  it  prompts  them  to  follow 
the  rules  more  closely . 

Rather  than  changing  the  timing  of 
the  lights.  Heck  supported  the  idea  of 
additional  crossing  guards  to  help 
people  cross  the  street  in  a  safe  and 
timely  maimer. 


by  Rex  Hill 

After  an  overwhelmingly  hostile 
reception  to  his  call  for  manda- 
tory HIV  testing  to  detect 
AIDS,  Representative  William  Danne- 
meyer  of  Southern  California,  a  panel- 
ist at  a  forum  at  Hastings  College  on 
Feb.  22,  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  citing  the 
sudden  need  to  catch  a  plane  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Out  of  a  panel  that  included  a  civil 
rights  lawyer,  workers  in  the  Black 
and  Latino  communities,  an  AIDS  pa- 
tient and  medical  professionals,  only 
Dannemeyer,  an  Orange  County  Re- 
publican, supported  mandatory  test- 
ing. 

'This  is  the  first  politically  protected 
communicable  disease  in  America , " 
Dannemeyer  told  the  Times.  "Art 
Agnos  in  his  sagacity,  along  with  the 
male  homosexual  population  in  Sacra- 
mento, is  clearly  responsible."  Danne- 
meyer said  that  90  percent  of  those 
with  AIDS  don't  know  they  have  it. 
Mandatory  testing  of  people  admitted 
to  hospitals,  drug  abusers,  prostitutes, 
prison  inmates  and  those  about  to  be 
married,  Dannemeyer  said,  '"should 
instill  accountability  where  it  doesn't 
presently  exist." 

"You  give  a  person  AIDS,  then  you 
should  be  prosecuted  for  a  crime," 
Dannemeyer  said. 

At  the  start  of  the  meeting. 


the 


Agnos  Pledges  to  Appoint 
Southeast  Asian  to  Staff 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Mayor  Art  Agnos  reaffirmed  his 
commitment  to  the  Southeast 
Asian  community  at  a  politi- 
cal event  last  month,  telling  guests  he 
will  appoint  a  Southeast  Asian  refugee 
to  his  staff. 

Agnos  made  his  remarks  at  a  re- 
ception hosted  by  the  Vietnamese- 
American  Action  Committee  attended 
by  200  people  at  the  Food  Trade  Cen- 
ter in  the  South  of  Market.  The  or- 
ganization endorsed  Agnos  for  mayor 
and  many  of  the  group's  members  cam- 
paigned for  him  during  the  mayoral 
race. 

One  of  the  event's  organizers, 
Nguyen  Nguyen,  a  founding  member 
of  VAAC,  characterized  the  evening 
as  a  tremendous  success,  noting  the 
coalition  building  between  the  various 
Southeast  Asian  ethnicities.  "We  have 
reached  a  commitment  to  build  leader- 
ship not  only  in  the  Vietnamese  com- 
munity but  in  all  the  Southeast  Asian 
communities,  "  he  said. 

Laotian,  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese 
speakers  lauded  the  mayor  as  a  friend 
of  the  refugee  community,  citing  his 
advocacy  for  refugee  issues  as  an  as- 
semblyman. 

Agnos's  support  of  refugees  "deeply 
impressed  our  community,"  a  founding 
member  of  VAAC,  Tao  Le  said.  He 
showed  the  community  the  "political 
ropes  and  the  strategy  and  the  strength 
of  grassroots  organizirxg.  He  prompted 
us  to  act  now  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
next  generation." 

Sophie  Karet  of  the  Cambodian 
Women's  Association  called  Agnos  an 
"outstanding  mentor"  and  Chaosam 
Srisongfa,  a  Laotian  leader,  said  Agnos 
"has  proven  himself  as  a  man  who 
truly  understands  the  needs  of  the 
refugee  community , " 

Agnos  has  been  long  involved  with 
refugee  issues.  In  1985,  he  successfully 
challenged  a  fishing  law  in  California 
that  would  have  forced  many  refugee 
fishermen  out  of  the  fishing  industry. 
As  an  assemblyman  he  served  on  the 
nation's  only  legislative  committee  on 
refugee  resettlement  and  obtained 
federal  grants  to  set  up  self-help  or- 


ganizations for  refugees  and  other 
assistance  programs. 

Agnos  said  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
respond  to  needs  and  interests  of  the 
refugee  community,  given  his  own  im- 
migrant roots.  "I  grew  up  in  the  dual 
world  that  ethnic  Americans  grow  up 
in,"  he  said.  "I  ate  different  foods.  I 
was  always  walking  in  both  worlds." 

The  evening  was  not  only  a  tribute 
to  the  new  mayor  but  also  the  growing 
political  strength  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  population,  now  at  approxi- 
mately 30,000  in  San  Francisco,  most 
of  whom  are  concentrated  in  the  Ten- 
derloin. 


AIDS  Action  Pledge,  a  group  that  uses 
non-violent  civil  disobedience  to  op- 
pose mandatory  testing  and  support 
increased  research  funding,  attempted 
to  hang  signs  and  banners  opposing 
Dannemeyer  around  the  hall,  but 
Hastings  security  confiscated  the 
signs. 

Dannemeyer's  presentation  was  met 
with  lusty  boos  from  the  crowd  of  300 
that  filled  the  Hastings  cafeteria.  After 
the  other  panelists  had  spoken,  mem- 
bers of  the  Pledge  began  to  march 
around  the  hall  chanting,  'Danne- 
meyer must  go." 

Dannemeyer  was  quickly  surround- 
ed by  Hastings  security  guards  and  left 
by  a  side  entrance. 

Panelist  Orlando  Torriente  of  the 
Latino  AIDS  Project  described  the 
conversion  that  he  went  through 
which  led  him  to  fighting  AIDS  in  the 
Latino  community.  He  said  he  grew  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tension  between 
the  Latino  and  gay  communities  and 
assumed  that  only  gays  were  affected 
by  AIDS.  But  when  he  saw  a  young 
friend  of  15  die  of  AIDS  which  he  had 
gotten  from  a  blood  transfusion,  it 
changed  his  idea  that  AIDS  was  only 
a  "gay  disease."  He  said  now  he 
worked  hard  to  break  down  precon- 
ceived notions  among  the  youth  of  the 
Mission  District  by  handing  out  infor- 
mation and  free  condoms. 

Civil  rights  lawyer  Mary  Dunlap  led 
a  spirited  attack  on  the  popular  notion 
of  mandatory  HIV  testing  of  prosti- 
tutes. Dunlap  said  that  prostitutes  are 
more  aWare  of  sexual  health  care  is- 
sues than  the  general  public.  "They 
have  a  lot  to  leach  us  all  about  AIDS,  " 
she  said. 

Other  speakers  said  that  the  manda- 
tory testing  of  isolated  groups  like 
prisoners  and  prostitutes  was  a  first 
step  toward  the  government  having 
the  right  to  demand  mandatory  testing 
for  groups  vulnerable  to  AIDS  such  as 
gay  males  and  needle  users. 

Medical  members  of  the  panel 
stressed  that  a  positive  HIV  test  result 
did  not  mean  that  a  person  had  AIDS 
or  AIDS-Related-Complex.  They  also 
praised  the  voluntary  anonymous  free 
HIV  testing  program  set  up  in  San 
Francisco. 

—  Josh  Brandon  contributed  to  this 
report. 


Research  works. 
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Tenderloin  Photo  Contest  for 
Amateur  Photographers 

The  Tenderloin  Times  and  Brooks  Cameras  invite  you  to 
submit  your  photographs  of  the  Tenderloin  neighborhood  in 
a  photo  contest.  Winning  and  honorable  mention  entries  will 
receive  prizes,  be  published  in  the  Tenderloin  Times  and  dis- 
played at  an  exhibit  in  April. 


c/) 
LU 
N 

a. 


1st  Prize:  Trophy  &  $50  Gift  Certificate  to  Brooks  Cameras 
2nd  Prize:  Trophy  &  $25  Gift  Certificate  to  Brooks  Cameras 
3rd  Prize:  Trophy  &  $10  Gift  Certificate  to  Brooks  Cameras 
Honorable  Mention:  One  Year  Subscription  to  the 

Tenderloin  Times 

Requirements  for  Photo  Contest  Entries: 

•  Open  to  al!  photographers  except  acknowledged  professional 
photographers 

•  Subject  matter  restricted  to  the  Tenderloin  neighborhood. 

•  All  photos  must  be  at  least  3x4"  and  no  larger  than  11x14  (color 
and/or  black  and  white).  The  name,  address  and  phone  number  of 
the  photographer  must  be  on  the  back.  All  photos  will  become  the 
profjerty  of  Brooks  Cameras  A  maximum  of  two  entries  per  person 
are  allowed. 

•  All  entries  must  be  turned  in  to  any  Brooks  location  (998  Market 
St..  45  Kearney  St..  243  Montgomery  St..  1831  Ocean  Ave.). 

•  Deadline  for  submission  of  entries:  Monday.  April  11,  by  S  OOp.rn. 

Sponsored  by  Brooks  Cameras  &  The  Tenderloin  Times 
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Year  of  the  Dragon 
Starts  Off  With  a  Bang 


by  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

With  the  staccato  sound  of  (ire- 
crackers  and  several  neigh- 
borhood celebrations  last 
month,  the  Vietnamese  and  Chinese 
communities  in  the  Tenderloin  ushered 
in  the  lunar  new  year  4686.  For  both 
groups,  Tet  is  the  most  important 
holiday  of  the  year.  It's  a  time  for 
eating,  resting,  buying  new  clothes, 
decorating  the  house,  and  visiting 
with  friends. 

Words  and  actions  and  social  visits, 
especially  during  the  first  morning  of 
the  new  year,  are  handled  with  great 
care  to  avoid  an  entire  year  of  bad  luck. 

This  year  is  the  Year  of  the  Dragon, 
a  sacred,  beneficial  beast  and  symbol 
of  wisdom,  power  and  dignity  for 
both  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese.  The 


some  background  on  Vietnamese 
tradition. 

"On  New  Year's  Day  students  give 
presents  to  their  teachers  to  show  their 
respect,"  said  Nguyen.  He  showed  the 
students  how  to  greet  their  elders  on 
New  Year's  Day  and  quizzed  them  on 
Vietnamese  history  and  geography. 
Those  who  answered  correctly  were 
rewarded  with  a  rose.  Songs,  dances 
and  short  speeches  by  the  students 
rounded  out  the  celebration. 

On  February  14  more  than  100  chil- 
dren and  adults— Vietnamese,  Chinese, 
Laotian,  Cambodian  and  American  — 
packed  into  the  basement  of  340  Eddy 
Street  for  a  festive  Tet  dinner  party 
followed  by  a  dance  to  the  music  of 
the  house  band,  a  Cambodian  rock 
group.  Most  of  the  tenants  in  the 


dragon,  seen  as  a  protector  of  the 
people,  has  the  head  of  a  camel,  horns 
of  a  deer,  eyes  of  a  rabbit,  ears  of  a 
cow.  neck  of  a  serpent,  belly  of  a  trog, 
scales  of  a  carp,  and  talons  of  a  hawk. 

According  to  Vietnamese  tradition, 
it  is  believed  that  a  child  born  in  the 
year  of  the  dragon,  the  most  auspicious 
sign  in  the  Chinese/Vietnamese  zodiac, 
will  have  a  life  of  leisure  and  prosperity. 

On  February  11  parents  and  children 
from  the  North  of  Market  Child  De- 
velopment Center  gathered  for  a  New 
Year  celebration  with  Vietnamese  food 
and  entertainment  at  Hastings  law 
school. 

'This  is  a  happy  day,"  said  Chan 
Tang,  a  mother  of  three  children  who 
attend  the  childcare  center.  "It's  like  a 
gift  to  everyone.  I'm  happy  that  people 
set  up  this  celebration  for  the  kids  to 
enjoy." 

Another  celebrant,  Bich  Nguyen,  is  a 
first-year  Hastings  law  student  with 
two  children.  'This  celebration  is  very 
beneficial  to  both  Vietnamese  and 
American  children,"  he  said.  "It  helps 
American  children  understand  more 
about  Asian  cultures." 

According  to  Marsha  Sherman,  di- 
rector of  the  Child  Development  Center, 
this  was  the  first  time  the  center  has 
organized  a  Tet  celebration  for  the 
children.  "We  are  delighted  to  learn 
how  the  Vietnamese  people  celebrate 
the  holiday,"  she  said. 

Several  days  later,  students  from  the 
Au  Co  Vietnamese  language  school 
(formerly  Ngo  Van  Thuc)  packed  into 
the  auditorium  of  the  Tenderloin 
YMCA  for  a  Tet  celebration.  Luong 
Nguyen ,  representing  the  parents' 
council  of  the  school,  gave  students 


in  short 


Income  Tax  Blues? 

Tax-Aid,  a  free  service  for  low-income 
San  Francisco  residents,  is  offering 
assistance  wrilh  taxes  Wednesday  nights 
from  6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  at  Glide  Church, 
330  Ellis  Street,  Room  101. 

If  you  need  tax  assistance  you  should 
try  to  bring: 

•  all  W-2  forms,  1099's  and  other 
records  of  income; 

•  social  security  numbers  for  you 
and  your  family; 

•  records  of  expenses  you  think  will 
help  cut  taxes; 

•  last  year's  completed  state  and 
federal  income  tax  returns; 

•  the  name,  address,  and  phone 
number  of  your  landlord  on  March  1, 

1987. 

Photo  Show  Focuses  on  Women 
With  AIDS 

A  five-week  multi-media  art  exhibit 
will  premiere  March  1  at  the  Somar 
Gallery,  934  Braiinon  Street,  focusing 
on  women  with  AIDS,  the  "hidden 
population  in  the  AIDS  epidemic." 

"Until  That  Last  Breath:  Women 
with  AIDS"  shows  through  film  and 
visual  arts  the  problems  facing  women 
with  AIDS,  who  represent  7  percent 
of  AIDS  cases. 

Organized  by  documentary  photog- 
rapher Ann  Meredith,  with  cooperation 
of  the  Women's  Support  Group  of  the 
San  Francisco  AIDS  Foundation,  the 
Women's  AIDS  Network,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  the  exhibit  is  the  result  of  a 
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building  chipped  in  with  money  or 
helped  prepare  food  for  the  party. 

Special  foods  are  traditionally  pre- 
pared for  the  Tet  holiday— pickled 
green  vegetables,  sweet  rice  and  green 
beans,  roast  pork,  and  special  cakes 
called  "banh  chung"  (square-shaped) 
and  "banh  tet"  (cylindrical-shaped). 
This  is  the  fourth  lime  we  have  had 


a  New  Year's  party  here,"  said  Giam 
Nguyen,  manager  of  the  building. 
"Preparing  the  dinner  is  a  lot  of  work, 
but  I  am  very  delighted  with  the  party. 
It  reminds  me  of  our  homeland.  The 
most  precious  thing  is  not  the  food, 
but  being  with  people.  And  it  creates 
a  sense  of  community." 


Housing  and  Homeless  Issues 
Top  NOMPC's  '88  Agenda 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Secure  in  a  year  of  victories,  in- 
cluding getting  the  city  to  sue 
Pacific  Bay  Inn  (Sequoia  Hotel) 
for  illegally  converting  from  residential 
to  tourist  use,  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  looked  to  the  fu- 
ture at  its  annual  membership  meeting. 

NOMPC  Board  Vice-President  Tho 
Do,  who  chaired  the  January  30  meet- 
ing, elicited  votes  of  confidence  from 
the  80  people  there  for  the  organiza- 
tion  s  priorities  for  1988,  which  include 
working  to  reform  the  city's  homeless 
program  and  preserving  low-income 
housing.  In  addition  to  setting  the 
coming  year's  agenda,  members  heard 
campaign  speeches  by  many  of  the  25 
candidates  vying  for  the  nine  vacant 
seats  on  the  Coalition's  21-member 
board  of  directors. 

Housing  issues  such  as  vacancy 
control  and  preserving  Section  8  sub- 
sidized housing  are  among  the  group's 
priorities  for  the  year.  Also  key  are 
increasing  General  Assistance  bene- 
fits, simplifying  welfare  requirements, 
educating  the  community  on  earth- 
quake preparedness,  and  coming  up 
with  an  alternate  plan  for  the  block 
bordered  by  Ellis,  Mason,  Eddy  and 
Taylor,  slated  for  luxury  housing  and 
a  convention  center  known  as  Renais- 


year's  effort  on  the  part  of  16  Bay 
Area  artists  and  women  with  AIDS/ 

ARC. 

In  addition  to  photographs,  the  show 
features  videotaped  personal  stories 
and  original  sculptures  created  by 
women  with  AIDS/ ARC.  The  sculp- 
tures include  photographs,  flowers, 
candles,  letters  and  scrapbook  memen- 
tos that  the  women  have  gathered. 

"What  we  see  through  these  por- 
traits is  how  AIDS  is  changing  the 
lives  and  hearts  of  these  women,"  ex- 
plains Meredith.  "More  importantly, 
we  see  the  commitment  that  these 
women  have  made  to  continue  on  with 
their  lives  in  a  meaningful  way." 

A  health  forum  on  facts  about 
Women  and  AIDS  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  March  24  from  7  to  9:30 
p.m.  at  the  Somar  Gallery.  It  will 
feature  a  panel  of  physicians,  health 
educators  and  women  with  AIDS. 

Take  a  Quiz,  Win  $100 

The  San  Francisco  AIDS  Foundation 
and  the  California  Prostitute  Education 
Project  (Cal-PEP)  are  sponsoring  a 
special  contest  designed  to  encourage 
prostitutes  to  educate  co-workers,  cli- 
ents and  friends  about  safe  sex  prac- 
tices, particularly  the  use  of  condoms. 
Anyone  who  takes  the  verbal  quiz- 
regardless  of  whether  they  get  the  an- 
swers right  or  wrong — is  eligible  for  a 
drawing  for  prizes.  First  prize  is  $100 
and  second  prize  is  100  condoms. 

Cal-PEP's  mobile  outreach  van  is 
circulating  through  the  Tenderloin 
and  Mission  districts  to  make  contact 
with  prostitutes  and  encourage  them 
to  take  the  quiz,  enter  the  drawing, 
and  learn  about  safe  sex  at  the  same 
time. 

"It's  a  novel  educational  tool  to 
reach  prostitutes  with  the  message 
about  AIDS,  "  said  Rene  Durazzo  of 
the  AIDS  Foundation.  "Usually  it  ig- 
nites a  broader  discussion  of  AIDS 
with  the  prostitutes,  answering  any 
misconceptions  they  nught  have.  And 
it's  a  chance  for  them  to  win  $100. " 

Durazzo  said  that  the  contest  has 
already  sparked  a  lot  of  interest,  with 
more  than  200  entries  so  far.  There 
will  be  two  drawings  for  prizes,  one 


sance  West . 

Referring  to  the  organization's  mis- 
sion to  mobilize  tenants,  housing  ac- 
tivist Richard  Parker  said:  'Our  job 
is  to  inspire  tenants  to  forget  their 
fears—forget  their  fears  and  stand  up 
for  their  rights." 

The  NOMPC  has  built  its  reputation 
on  development  and  housing  issues. 
Among  its  past  accomplishments  are 
getting  the  city  to  rezone  the  Tender- 
loin to  protect  the  supply  of  low<ost 
housing  and  getting  developers  of 
luxury  hotels  that  encroach  upon  the 
neighborhood  to  pay  mitigating  funds 
to  the  community. 

Now  the  organization  is  seeking  to 
strengthen  its  work  on  welfare  issues. 

"Housing  and  development  are  only 
half  of  the  problem,"  said  income  rights 
attorney  John  Hardesty,  an  incumbent 
board  member  running  for  re-election, 
'The  other  half  is  to  fight  for  people 
to  have  an  income.  The  fight  must  be 
two-pronged — (obtaining)  income 
and  holding  down  the  cost  of  housing." 

The  Coalition's  homeless /welfare 
committee  plans  to  set  up  meetings  in 
the  city's  shelters  and  homeless  hotels 
to  involve  the  homeless  in  making  the 
welfare  system  more  humane,  accord- 
ir\g  to  committee  member  Lisa  Parsons. 
The  committee  is  a  part  of  a  larger 
group  that  meets  regularly  with  Mayor 
Art  Agnos  to  work  on  reforming  the 
city's  homeless  program. 

The  homeless /welfare  committee 
would  like  the  current  hotel  hotline 
system  replaced  with  special-need 
hotels  that  would  offer  on-site  social 
services.  The  program,  the  group 
feels,  should  also  make  permanent 
residency  available  in  the  hotels— 
which  now  provide  only  three  to  five 
nights  of  shelter — for  people  who  have 
obtained  employment  or  public  assist- 
ance. 

NOMPC  Elects 
New  Board 

In  late  February  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  held  its  eighth  an- 
nual board  of  directors  election.  207  of 
the  coalition's  528  members  voted  for 
a  pool  of  25  candidates  running  for 
nine  vacant  seats  on  the  21-member 
board. 

The  following  people  were  elected 
to  three-year  terms:  Sara  Colm  (137 
votes),  John  Hardesty  (123),  David 
Baker  (93),  Francis  Curry,  M.D.  (93). 
Daria  Farr  (87),  Greg  Francis  (83),  and 
Richard  Allman  (75).  Barbara  Nabors- 
Glass  (69)  and  Jonathan  Runckel  (66) 
were  elected  to  one-year  terms. 
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in  March  and  one  in  June.  The  quiz, 
which  only  lakes  a  few  minutes,  can 
be  obtained  at  Cal-PEP's  van  or  their 
office  at  333  Valencia  Street,  the  AIDS 
Foundation  (333  Valencia  Street),  or 
the  Mid-City  Consortium  to  Combat 
AIDS  (1779  Haight  Street).  For  more 
information  call  Cal-PEP  at  557-1437. 


Psych  Ward  Closing  Shrinks  Mental  Health  Services 


by  Julie  Scheff 

When  French  Hospital  closed  its 
28-bed  psychiatric  ward  Feb- 
ruary 1,  claiming  the  ward 
was  too  financially  draining,  health 
care  experts  around  the  city  worried 
that  mental  health  services  for  the 
poor  were  being  whittled  away  once 
more. 

This  dramatizes  very  clearly  the 
trend  that  has  been  occurring  over  the 
past  few  years,"  said  Cindy  Gyori,  di- 
rector of  the  Tenderloin  Outpatient 
Clinic  at  251  Hyde  Street. 

Private  hospitals  that  care  for  indigent 
populations  are  abandoning  psychiatric 
wards  and  other  unprofitable  units  used 
extensively  by  the  poor  because  they 
are  not  adequately  reimbursed  throu^ 
Medi-Cal,  Medicare,  or  city  funds, 
Gyori  said. 

While  losing  28  beds  is  not  "catas- 
trophic," it  begins  to  unravel  the  safety 
net  available  to  the  mentally  ill  poor, 
said  police  Sergeant  Forrest  Fulton  of 
the  San  Francisco  Psychiatric  Liaison 
Unit,  which  commits  those  who  are 
unable  to  care  for  themselves  under 
section  5150  of  the  civil  code. 

As  services  decrease,  the  homeless 
and  poor  are  the  hardest  hit  because 
there  are  often  no  family  members  to 
intervene  when  mental  illness  pro- 
gresses. Street  conditions  also  exacer- 
bate their  problems,  said  Fulton. 

"People  don't  realize  that  mental  ill- 
ness is  fatal,"  Fulton  said.  "They  die 
from  neglect,  they  die  from  suicide, 
they  die  from  being  gravely  disabled." 

For  some,  the  French  Hospital  psy- 
chiatric ward  was  a  refuge  from  the 
street.  For  others,  it  provided  enough 
stability  to  keep  them  from  ending  up 
on  the  streets. 

Treatment  in  the  inpatient  acute  ward 
usually  lasted  a  week  or  two  and  some- 
times included  medication,  although  if 
possible  the  staff  would  just  spend 
time  calming  a  patient  down,  accord- 


ing to  Sheila  Tully,  a  psychiatric  nurse 
who  formerly  worked  there.  The  ward 
had  a  reputation  as  particularly  inno- 
vative and  humane. 

Rich  Samples,  chair  of  the  Mental 
Health  Advisory  Board  that  oversees 
mental  health  contracts  in  the  city, 
called  the  ward  "an  advance  over 
everything  else  in  the  city." 

They  were  different,"  he  said.  'They 
had  a  lot  of  activities  in  the  hospital, 
typically,  they  (patients  in  other  hos- 
pitals) tend  to  just  vegetate." 

Gyori  believes  there  will  be  a  serious 
long-term  effect  on  the  Tenderloin. 
Losing  bed  space  in  the  city's  mental 
health  system,  she  said,  will  make  it 
harder  to  get  into  a  hospital.  'Only 
patients  who  are  extremely  acute  will 
be  able  to  get  in,"  she  said. 

Not  only  will  the  criteria  for  getting 
into  the  hospital  tighten,  but  patients 
will  wait  longer  for  treatment,  according 
to  Gyori  and  other  mental  health 
professionals. 

The  loss  of  the  28  beds  is  a  10  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  capacity  of  the 
city's  mental  health  system,  aggravat- 
ing the  problem  of  citywide  bed  short- 
ages. The  city  now  has  about  275  beds. 

The  hospital  administration  dis- 
agreed about  the  impact  of  the  ward's 
closure. 

"We  did  not  feel  this  would  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  Bay  Area's 
ability  to  provide  these  needed  ser- 
vices, said  French  Hospital  Marketing 
Director  Gene  Young.  "We  were  not  a 
major  player  in  that  specialty.  We  were 
never  full." 

Yet  some  considered  the  ward's 
closure  and  the  speed  with  which  it 
was  done  insensitive  to  the  communi- 
ty's needs.  Ten  days  after  the  hospital 
made  the  news  public,  the  ward  was 
closed.  This  provoked  the  ire  of  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Director  Dr. 
Reiko  True. 

They  just  didn't  bother  to  listen  to 
the  commuiuty, "  said  True.  She  assert- 
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ed  the  closing  would  hit  the  poor  hard- 
est because  about  80  percent  of  the 
ward's  patients  were  financed  by  Medi- 
Cal  or  Medicare. 

The  hospital,  purchased  in  August 
by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  Health  Sys- 
tem, a  nonprofit  founded  by  Catholic 
nuns,  plans  to  specialize  in  medical 
and  surgical  care.  Hospital  administra- 
tors are  deciding  what  will  replace  the 
psychiatric  ward.  Young  said.  Former 
employees  speculate  the  hospital  will 
bring  in  a  cocaine  treatment  center 
or  high-tech  equipment  such  as  a  CAT 
Scan,  either  of  which  would  promise  a 
better  financial  return  than  the  psy- 
chiatric ward. 

The  issue  of  cost-effective  care  is 
appalling  to  me,"  said  Tully. 

Her  former  co-worker  at  French 
Hospital,  Alan  Pleaner,  said,  "It's  fine 
if  you're  dealing  with  commodities, 
but  not  if  you're  dealing  with  human 
needs." 

The  decision  to  close  the  ward  came 
after  years  of  economic  losses  for 
French  Hospital .  Young  confirmed 
earlier  reports  which  said  the  hospital 
lost  $2.9  million  in  1985  and  an  esti- 
mated $2  million  in  1986.  When  asked 
to  specify  the  ward's  financial  losses, 
he  refused . 


St.  Mary's  Hospital  is  experiencing 
similar  financial  problems  and  threat- 
ened to  close  its  two  psychiatric  pro- 
grams just  weeks  after  French  Hospital 
closed  its  ward.  Only  after  meeting 
with  Mayor  Art  Agnos,  Supervisor 
Nancy  Walker  and  Public  Health 
Director  David  Werdegar  did  the 
administration  decide  to  keep  open, 
at  least  temporarily,  its  outpatient 
program  and  its  98-bed  McAuIey 
Neuropsychiatric  Institute. 

Last  November,  to  alleviate  the 
city's  hospital  bed  crunch,  voters  passed 
Proposition  C,  a  $26  million  bond 
issue  to  build  a  185-bed  mental  health 
facility  on  the  grounds  of  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital.  The  facility,  how- 
ever, will  take  at  least  five  years  to 
build. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  seems  to 
be  in  support  of  more  mental  health 
facilities,  private  hospitals  are  closing 
down  their  mental  health  programs 
because  they're  operating  at  a  deficit. 
Like  French  Hospital  and  St.  Mary's, 
hospitals  throughout  the  Bay  Area  are 
closing  unprofitable  units  like  psy- 
chiatric wards,  that  care  for  predomi- 
nantly low-income  patients,  and  they 
are  reorganizing  and  specializing  in 
more  profitable  care. 


Cambodian  Merchants 
Fundraise  for  New  Temple 


by  Sophath  Pak 

Members  of  the  Cambodian 
community  gathered  last 
month  at  Booker  T.  Wash- 
.ington  Community  Center  for  a  tradi- 
tional Buddhist  fundraising  ceremony 
called  Bonn  Pkar  Samaky.  The  event 
was  organized  by  a  group  of  Cam- 
bodian businessmen  and  raised  $1,700 
to  support  a  recently  formed  Cam- 
bodian Buddhist  Temple  on  48th 
Avenue. 

'This  is  the  first  time  I've  seen  the 
Cambodian  businesspersons  working 
together,"  said  Andy  Try,  the  owner 
of  a  French  restaurant  on  Geary  Boul- 
evard who  helped  organize  the  cere- 
mony. 

Kim  Chea  from  Battambang  Market 
on  Eddy  Street  told  the  Tim^s  he  was 
glad  to  see  the  people  sharing  their 
strength  for  the  need.  "If  we  stand  to- 
gether, we  survive.   We  can  have 


everything  we  want,"  said  Chea. 

Five  Cambodian  monks,  including 
Venerable  Nandda  Panha  Phan,  who 
is  staying  at  the  new  temple,  and  a 
Catholic  priest  received  blessings  from 
community  members.  "I  am  very  hap- 
py to  be  here, "  said  Phan.  "My  mis- 
sion is  to  practice  and  to  spread  a  reli- 
gion— Buddhism— to  the  world. " 

Members  of  the  Cambodian  com- 
munity were  able  to  raise  enough 
I  funds  last  fall  to  rent  a  space  and  sup- 
port a  monk  in  a  San  Francisco 
temple.  Prior  to  that,  the  nearest 
temple  was  in  Oakland  and  monks 
had  to  be  brought  from  there  for  tradi- 
tional ceremonies  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  goal  is  to  raise  enough 
funds  to  buy  a  property  in  several 
years. 

The  temple,  located  at  1305  48th 
Ave.,  is  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  It's  best  to  call  in  advance  be- 
fore visiting. 
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Thailand  Pushes  Viet  Boats  Back 


continued  from  page  1. 

those  measures  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  world,  as  a  last 
resort." 

Vu-<iuc  Vuong  of  the  Center  for 
Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Resettlement 
(CSEARR)  in  the  Tenderloin,  angered 
by  the  pushoffs,  said  they  "illustrate  in 
vivid  detail  how  refugees,  no  matter 
where  they're  from,  are  in  such  a  pre- 
carious position.  Their  life  is  passed 
around  by  others  and  they  have  ab- 
solutely no  control,  no  way  of  knowing 
what  will  hit  them  next." 

The  U.S.  deals  with  refugee  and  im- 
migration issues  on  a  "haphazard 
basis,"  especially  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Vuong  said.  "There  is  no  long  term 
commitment  that  an  effective  policy 
be  implemented.  Pull  them  here,  push 
them  there— if  Thailand  pushes  them 
back,  then  we  pull.  But  we  re  dealing 
literally  with  the  lives  of  people." 

The  Cambodian  People  Pipeline 

Vietnamese  boat  refugees  have  re- 
cently been  escaping  by  a  new  route, 
paying  smugglers  up  to  $1,500  in  gold 
to  take  them  overland  to  the  Cambodi- 
an port  town  of  Kompong  Som  or  to 
Koh  Kong,  a  Cambodian  island  near 
the  Thai  border.  From  there  they  go 
by  boat  to  Trat  province  on  the  east 
coast  of  Thailand,  and  then  to  Panat 
Nikkom,  a  U.N.  refugee  camp,  where 
they  can  apply  for  resettlement  abroad. 

In  previous  years,  most  Vietnamese 
refugees  sailed  from  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Vietnam,  across  the  South 
China  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Thailand 
to  the  shores  of  southern  Thailand. 
The  new  route  is  much  shorter  and 
relatively  safer,  with  less  probability 
of  confronting  stormy  seas  or  attacks 
by  pirates. 


Pibulsonggram  also  blamed  the 
Vietnamese  government  for  the  prob- 
lem. "If  Vietnam  were  not  still  occupy- 
ing Cambodia,  the  Cambodian  refu- 
gees (over  200,000  in  Thailand)  would 
be  happy  to  go  home — it's  inhumane 
to  keep  them  there.  And  if  Vietnam 
got  out  of  Cambodia,  it  would  have 
more  money  to  run  the  country,  look 
after  the  welfare  and  economy  of  the 
people." 

Frustrated  by  economic  hardship 
and  log  jams  with  legal  departure 
channels  out  of  Vietnam,  "the  refu- 
gees want  to  take  a  shortcut,"  he  said. 

In  an  official  statement  on  February 
9,  Jonathan  Moore,  director  of  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Refugee 
Programs,  said  the  U.S.  sympathized 
with  Thailand's  difficult  situation  but 
could  not  condone  any  measures  that 
posed  a  further  threat  to  the  lives  and 
well  being  of  Vietnamese  boat  refugees. 

"U.S.  officials  have  pursued  urgently 
intense  discussions  in  both  Bangkok 
and  Washington  to  convey  the  depth 
of  our  concerns  to  Thailand,"  said 
Moore. 

Sheppie  Abramowitz  of  the  Bureau 
for  Refugee  Programs  told  the  Times 
that  the  State  Department  has  repeat- 
edly assured  the  Thais  that  the  refugee 
program  will  continue  and  said  that 
the  ceilings  on  refugee  admissions  from 
Southeast  Asia  for  the  next  few  years 
will  be  "pretty  much  the  same." 

But  refugee  advocates  say  that  the 
admissions  quotas  from  Southeast 
Asia— 29,500  for  1988—  do  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  latest  influx.  They 
charge  that  the  U.S.  is  considering 
shifting  as  many  as  5,000  of  that  quota 
to  accomodate  Armenian  refugees 
seeking  asylum  from  the  USSR. 


Thousands  of  Vietnamese  still  opt  for  the  risky  voyage  by  sea  in  flimsy  vessels, 
rather  than  vi/aiting  years  for  their  turn  to  come  up  for  legal  departure  programs. 


Robinson  estimated  that  close  to 
2,500  Vietnamese  had  been  able  to 
land  in  Thailand  as  of  January  1. 

Those  who  were  able  to  land  will 
most  likely  no  longer  be  sent  to  refugee 
camps  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  ac- 
cording to  Robinson.  Instead,  they  will 
probably  be  held  in  police  stations  for 
transfer  to  the  war-torn  Cambodian 
border,  from  which  resettlement 
abroad  is  prohibited. 

By  making  it  knowm  that  resettle- 
ment is  now  a  very  dim  chance  for 
boat  refugees,  Thailand  hopes  to  deter 
additional  people  from  trying  to  arrive. 

Thai  embassy  official  Pibulsonggram 
said  Thailand,  the  first  stop  for  many 
refugees,  has  had  to  bear  the  over- 
whelming burden  of  the  refugee  influx 
since  1975.  Previously,  the  U.S.  and 
other  western  countries  have  resettled 
many,  enabling  Thailand  to  tempo- 
rarily provide  "first  asylum"  to  those 
escaping.  But  with  the  U.S.  now  tight- 
ening its  refugee  admissions  criteria 
and  resettling  fewer  people,  Thailand 
fears  it  will  be  stuck  holding  the  bag. 

"America  has  washed  its  hands,"  he 
said.  'They're  fed  up  with  the  problem 
and  see  it  as  a  Thai  problem— nobody 
cares  anymore.  " 

"If  the  international  community  is 
willing  to  resettle  them,  we  would  be 
happy  to  take  them,"  he  added. 


"I  think  the  Thai  government  knows 
that  (Southeast  Asian  numbers  might 
be  decreased)  and  is  reacting  strongly, 
causing  them  to  impose  very  strict 
measures  against  the  Vietnamese," 
said  Nguyen. 

The  U.S.  hasn't  changed  its  refugee 
policy  to  address  the  increased  flow 
of  Vietnamese  via  Cambodia,  Nguyen 
said.  "In  fact,  the  (quotas)  are  going 
down." 

The  State  Department's  response  was 
not  strong  enough,  Nguyen  said. 
"We  need  a  strong  reaction,  and  it  may 
take  more  than  just  protesting.  We 
need  something  more  concrete  .  ,  al- 
location of  more  money  for  Thai  sup- 
port services  and  for  the  U.N.  to  re- 
lieve the  burden  of  first  asylum  coun- 
tries." 

Budgetary  constraints  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  accept  more  refugees  from 
Southeast  Asia,  Abramowitz  said, 
but  she  denied  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  made  a  decision  to  reallocate 
Southeast  Asian  quotas  and  take  refu- 
gees from  the  Soviet  Union  instead. 

A  New  Wave  of  Boat  People 

The  heightened  flow  of  refugees  is 
attributed  to  a  number  of  factors.  The 
legal  departure  system  out  of  Vietnam, 
the  Orderly  Departure  Program  (ODP), 
has  approved  resettlement  applications 
at  a  very  slow  rate  since  it  was  agreed 


lo  by  the  U.S.  and  Vietnam  in  1979. 
For  a  period  in  1985,  the  program  came 
to  a  complete  standstill  when  negoti- 
ations between  the  two  countries  about 
problems  with  the  program  came  to 
an  impasse. 

With  half  a  million  people  on  the 
wailing  list  for  ODP,  at  the  current 
rate  of  release,  it  could  take  several 
dozen  years  for  all  those  seeking  to 
leave  to  gain  approval. 


"People  got  pretty  fed  up  last  year 
with  the  closure  of  ODP — an  escape 
valve  for  10,000  people  a  year,"  said 
Vu-duc  Vuong.  People  got  desperate 
when  ODP  stopped,  Vuong  said, 
opting  for  the  voyage  by  boat,  now  a 
little  safer  than  before.  "Until  we  im- 
prove ODP,  we  are  inviting  people  to 
escape  by  boat,"  he  said. 

Rumors  in  Vietnam  that  the  U.S. 
refugee  resettlement  program  would 
soon  draw  to  a  close  have  been  another 
factor,  said  Vuong.  "People  are  mak- 
ing a  last  ditch  effort  to  get  out,  get 
to  a  camp,"  he  said.  'They  hope  that 
eventually  they  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
settle overseas." 

Another,  less  important  reason  for 
the  increased  flow  of  boat  refugees, 
Vuong  said,  may  be  that  Vietnamese 
in  America  have  financed  rescue  ships 
to  patrol  the  South  China  Sea  to  pick 
up  people  who  escape  by  boat.  Such 
rescue  efforts  may  be  "indirectly  en- 
couraging people  to  leave,  "  he  said. 

U.S.  immigration  officials  have  said 
the  most  recent  refugees  from  Southeast 
Asia  are  comirrg  primarily  for  economic 
reasons  and  are  not  bona  fide  political 
refugees. 

"Are  people  really  fleeing  persecu- 
tion or  are  they  leaving  just  because 
the  pipeline  is  open?"  asks  EXike  Austin, 
a  spokesperson  for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 


"America  has  washed  its 
hands.  .  .  and  sees  it  as  a 
Thai  problem — nobody 
cares  anymore.  " 

—Thai  Official 
Pradap  Pibulsonggram 

Vietnamese  refugees  in  the  U.S.  say 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two  fac- 
tors of  economics  and  political  perse- 
cution. Vuong  says  it's  "probably 
true"  that  many  are  leaving  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  "But  after  they  leave," 
he  adds,  "they  put  themselves  in  dan- 
ger and  can't  return "  because  of  the 
political  repercussions. 

Le  Xuan  Khoa,  director  of  the  Indo- 
chinese  Refugee  Action  Committee 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  disputes  the 
claim  that  refugees  are  leaving  for  a 
better  standard  of  living. 

"In  our  history,  we  (Vietnamese) 
have  never  left  before — there's  never 
been  such  a  great  exodus,  even  during 
the  famine  and  hardship  of  the  Japan- 
ese occupation  during  World  War  II," 
he  argued.  "We  stick  to  our  soil." 

Because  of  the  extremely  disorganized 
way  in  which  people  were  allowed  to 


leave  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  in 
1975,  Vuong  says,  many  who  should 
have  been  resettled  long  ago,  because 
of  their  past  connection  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  or  U.S.  governments  or 
military,  are  still  in  Vietnam. 


What's  To  Be  Done? 
At   the  request   of  Congressman 
Steven  Solarz,  a  hearing  on  the  refu- 


Previous  waves  of 
boat  refugees  left 
from  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Vlefnom, 
rravelling  vio  ttie  South 
China  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Slam  to  Thai- 
land or  Malaysia.  Cur- 
rently, refugees  ore 
trovelling  overland 
from  Ho  Chi  Minh  City 
In  Vietnam  through 
Combodio  to  the  port 
of  Kompong  Som  or 
Koh  Kong  Islond, 
which  Is  a  short  boat 
ride  owoy  from  the 
shores  ol  eastern  Thai- 
land. There  Is  less  risk 
of  pirate  ottocks  ond 
storms  on  the  new 
route,  buf  recently  the 
Thai  government  be- 
gan pushing  refugee 
boats  back  out  lo 
sea. 


gee  crisis  in  Thailand  was  held  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  Pacific  Affairs  on  Febru- 
ary 24. 


''People  are  making  a  last 
ditch  effort  to  get  out,  get 
to  a  camp.  They  hope  that 
eventually  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  resettle  overseas. ' ' 
— Vu-duc  Vuong 


The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees 
made  several  recommendations: 

•  the  U.S.  should  press  Thailand  to 
allow  all  refugees  to  land  in  Thailand, 
where  they  would  be  screened.  Those 
who  were  determined  not  to  be  genu- 
ine political  refugees  would  not  be 
sent  back  into  Cambodia  but  humane- 
ly detained  until  they  could  be  safely 
repatriated  under  international  super- 
vision; 

•  the  Orderly  Departure  Program 
should  be  improved  for  people  seeking 
to  leave  Vietnam  legally; 

•  the  U.S.  and  the  U.N.  should  ac- 
tively monitor  the  situation  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Thailand  to  "help  to 
encourage  less  drastic  responses  to 
new  arrivals." 

Vuong  reported  that  half  a  dozen 
refugee  organizations,  including 
CSEARR,  the  Indochina  Refugee  Ac- 
tion Committee,  Boat  People  SOS  and 
the  National  Congress  of  Vietnamese 
in  America,  are  planning  an  inter- 
national symposium  in  the  U.S.  on  the 
refugee  crisis  for  June.  "We  will  call  on 
the  (Southeast  Asian)  countries  to 
treat  the  refugees  humanely  and  at 
the  same  time  ask  other  countries  to 
accept  them,"  said  Vuong. 

Refugee  advocates  urged  those  con- 
cerned to  write  or  telegram  their  con- 
gresspeople  and  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz. 
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Local  Khmer  Find  Hope  in  Cambodian  Peace  Talks 


by  Sophath  Pak  and  Sara  Colm 

After  nine  years  of  civil  war,  Hun 
Sen,  the  prime  minister  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Kampuchea 
(Cambodia)  and  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  leader  of  an  exiled  resistance 
coalition  that  has  sought  to  replace  the 
Phnom  Penh  government  since  1979, 
recently  met  for  two  rounds  of  peace 
talks  in  France. 

The  two  sessions — one  in  December 
and  one  in  January — were  for  the  most 
part  amicable,  but  got  bogged  down 
with  the  issue  of  when  the  Vietnamese 
will  withdraw  from  Cambodia.  Viet- 
nam invaded  Cambodia  in  1979,  oust- 
ing the  Khmer  Rouge  and  installing 
the  current  Cambodian  government, 
headed  by  Hun  Sen,  a  Cambodian. 

In  Cambodian-language  tapes  of  the 
sessions  obtained  by  the  Tenderloin 
Times,  Hun  Sen  admitted  the  Viet- 
namese were  unpopular  in  Cambodia, 
but  insisted  they  must  remain  until 
1990,  to  forestall  another  invasion  by 
the  Khmer  Rouge. 

"For  sure  no  Cambodian  likes  the 
Vietnamese  government — even  I  my- 
self,"  Hun  Sen  told  Sihanouk.  "But 
without  the  Vietnamese,  I  don't  know 
who  else  could  fight  against  the  Khmer 
Rouge." 

Sihanouk  had  been  Cambodia's 
monarch  and  later  its  president  until 
he  was  deposed  in  1970.  The  coalition 
that  Sihanouk  now  heads,  based  on 
the  Thai-Cambodian  border,  is  of- 
ficially recognized  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States.  It  includes 
the  Khmer  Rouge,  Sihanouk's  forces 
and  the  Khmer  People's  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (KPNLF).  Of  the  three 
factions,  the  Khmer  Rouge,  backed  by 
China,  has  the  most  mililary  strength, 
with  approximately  60,000  troops. 

Between  1975  and  1979,  at  least  one 
million  Cambodians  died  from  torture, 
starvation  and  overwork  under  Pol 
Pot's  Khmer  Rouge  regime. 

Sihanouk  and  Hun  Sen  both  say 


they  are  in  agreement  about  establish- 
ing a  new  coalition  government  in 
Cambodia.  But  before  elections  can 
be  held,  Sihanouk  is  insisting  that  first 
the  Vietnamese  must  withdraw  and 
Hun  Sen  s  government  be  dismantled, 
while  Hun  Sen  has  said  that  before 
that  can  happen,  the  Khmer  Rouge 
must  be  eliminated. 

'They  had  a  conflict  at  the  end  of 
the  meeting  over  Sihanouk's  request 
that  Hun  Sen  dissolve  his  government," 
commented  a  local  Cambodian  who 
listened  to  the  tapes  of  the  sessions. 
"Hun  Sen  raised  his  voice  a  little  bit, 
but  Sihanouk  stayed  cool.  Hun  Sen 
got  too  many  demands  from  Sihanouk 
and  said  he  didn't  know  right  now 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  said  wait 
until  the  next  meeting  and  asked 
Sihanouk  to  contact  the  other  two 
groups." 

Following  the  December  meeting, 
Sihanouk  and  Hun  Sen  issued  a  joint 
communique  calling  for  Sihanouk's 
other  two  resistance  partners  to  join 
them  in  the  talks.  Sihanouk,  who  re- 
signed as  president  of  the  resistance 
coalition  on  January  30,  says  he  does 
not  represent  the  other  two  factions  at 
the  discussions. 

Local  Cambodians  in  San  Francisco 
are  hopeful  about  the  talks.  Some  are 
beginning  to  think  about  the  day  they 
might  be  able  to  return  to  Cambodia 
for  a  visit  or  permanently. 

'This  is  the  beginning  of  hope  for 
the  Cambodian  people — both  those 
inside  and  outside  Cambodia,"  said 
Silen  Nhok.  'Too  many  people  have 
been  killed  already.  We  don't  want 
any  more  war." 

Tenderloin  resident  Buth  Boeun,  65, 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  the  two  leaders 
talk  about  peace.  "I  hope  they  solve 
the  problem,"  he  said.  "I'm  very  happy 
because  I  believe  that  some  day  very 
soon  I  can  join  my  family  back  in 
Cambodia." 

Ly  Khoun,  who  watches  the  news 
very  carefully  every  day  "because  1 


miss  my  country  very  much,"  said  he 
was  optimistic  that  working  together, 
the  four  groups  can  solve  the  problem. 
"I  don't  want  to  be  here  forever,"  he 
said.  "I  believe  that  they  both  will  find 
peace  and  independence  for  the  country 
in  the  near  future.  " 

While  the  December  talks  ended 
with  a  friendly  agreement  for  further 
discussions  in  January,  within  five 
days  Sihanouk  called  off  the  next 
meeting.  He  told  the  press  in  mid- 
December  that  Hun  Sen  was  the  "valet" 
of  Hanoi  and  accused  him  of  using  the 
meetings  to  gain  international  recog- 
nition and  credibility.  Four  days  later 
Sihanouk  had  a  change  of  heart  and 
reinstituted  the  January  talks. 

The  talks  in  France  on  January  20 
and  21  bogged  down  again  over  the 
question  of  the  timing  of  Vietnam's 
withdrawal  from  Cambodia,  and 
what  kind  of  government  will  replace 
the  Vietnam-backed  regime. 


'The  goal  (of  the  two  parties)  is  the 
same,"  said  Silen  Nhok.  They  both 
want  a  neutral,  nonaligned,  indepen- 
dent and  democratic  country  with 
free  elections. 

The  question  is,  who  is  going  to 
move  first.  Sihanouk  wants  the  Viet- 
namese to  move  as  soon  as  possible  and 
the  government  of  Cambodia  to  dis- 
solve. If  that  happens  before  the  Viet- 
namese withdraw,  then  some  group 
(the  Khmer  Rouge)  will  try  to  take 
over.  There  will  be  social  unrest." 

To  date,  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the 
KPNLF  have  refused  to  join  the  talks. 
"If  these  two  parties  will  not  participate 
in  this  matter,  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved,"  said  Chhith  Yorn,  a  member 
of  Funcinpec,  a  pro-Sihanouk  group  in 
San  Francisco.  "It  means  the  meeting 
of  Sihanouk  and  Hun  Sen  will  be  use- 
less." 

The  next  meeting  between  Sihanouk 
and  Hun  Sen  is  scheduled  for  April  in 
Pyongyang,  North  Korea. 
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Randy  Shaw 

Roberta  Is  a  respected  and  exciting  new 
tace.  With  her  candidacy,  the  Demo- 
crats are  building  a  coalition  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  know  we  will  be  represented  for 
many,  many  years. 


Sarah  Murphy 

Roberta  works  with  us.  Her  opponent 
John  Burton,  was  the  attorney  for  Union 
Square  West,  which  would  have  built 
three  hlghrlse  towers  and  destroyed  our 
community  as  a  low-Income  resldentiol 
neighborhood. 


ROBERTA! 

ACHTENBERG 


Leroy  Looper 

Roberta  Achtenberg  has  a  long  and  ac- 
tive record  of  working  for  all  of  us-for 
affordable  housing,  civil  liberties  and 
basic  human  rights. 
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Mercedita  Rabel 

As  a  mother,  Roberta  understands  the 
importance  of  chlldcare,  good  education 
and  the  problems  of  working  mothers. 
We  need  her  voice  In  Sacramento  now. 


Kelly  Cullen 

I'm  voting  for  Achtenberg  because  this 
Is  our  chance  to  send  someone  to  Sac- 
ramento who  really  knows  the  health 
core  needs  ond  survival  issues  of  sen- 
iors, the  disabled,  women  and  minorities. 
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Paid  for  by  Tenderloin  Neigtibors  for  Achtenberg 
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Times  Interview:  Candidates  for  State  Assembly 


Interview  by  Sara  Colm  and  Karen  Kocnig 

The  Jollowing  are  interviews  with  John  Burton 
and  Roberta  Achlmberg,  tivo  candtdatrs  running  in 
the  Apnt  12  ipecml  election  Jor  the  16th  State  Ai- 
sembty  seal  vacated  ivhen  Art  Agnos  was  elected 
mayor 

Burton  was  Deputy  State  Attorney  General  in  the 
early  1960s  and  president  of  the  California  Demo- 
craltc  Party  Jrom  1973-1974  He  was  first  elecUd 
to  the  State  Assembly  m  1964  and  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1974-19S2,  when 
he  entered  private  law  practice 

Achtenberg  is  a  civil  nghh  lawyer  who  is  on  leave 
of  abserue  during  the  campaign  from  her  position  as 
Directing  Attorney  of  the  Lesbian  Rights  Project. 
She  is  the  former  dean  of  the  New  College  School  of 
Law  and  a  current  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  United  Way  of  the  Bay  A  tea 

John  Burton 

TENDERLOIN  TIMES:  What  compelled 
you  to  gel  back  into  politics  and  run  for 
state  assembly? 

JOHN  BURTON:  A  t  cmplr  nl  people 
started  talking  lo  nic  in  October  when  it 
seemed  a  prrlly  siront;  possibilit\'  that  Art 
would  be  elected  mayor  and  I  said  I  wasn't 
interested  in  it  —  I  hadn't  really  ^ivcn  it  any 
thought.  Then  Willie(Brown.  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly)  said,  "Why  don't  you  do  it."  I 
said.  "1  don't  think  so.*  And  he  said,  "Well, 
think  about  it,  and  don't  say  you  won't."  So 
I  said  I  would  think  about  it  —  Fll  think  about 
anything. 

Then  some  folks  at  a  football  game  who'd 
heard  I  was  thinking  about  running  seemed 
R'ally  enthusiastic  about  it.  which  helped  get 
the  spark  going.  It  was  good  that  somebody 
like  that  thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 
Politicians  thinking  it's  a  good  idea  is  one 
thing  —  people  thinking  it's  a  good  idea  is 
something  else. 

I  drive  through  the  Tenderloin  a  lot 
because  I  live  up  on  the  hill  and  I  see  the 
homeless.  I  see  a  lot  of  poverty,  the  AIDS 
problem—  I  see  a  lot  of  things  that  need 
somebody  that  can  work  towards  a  solution. 
With  Art  leaving,  that  creates  a  fairly  big 
vacancy.  In  a  way  it  sounds  corny,  but  I  felt 
almost  a  responsibility  to  get  up  and  do  some 
stufl  again.  1  always  liked  Sacramento  better 
than  Washingion   I  no  lontjrr  have  the 
problems  that  I  had  ai  the  end  of  my  term  in 
Washington,  or  I  have  them,  but  they're 
arrested  and  so  I  just  thought  that  I  was 
going  to  do  it. 

TIMES:  What  arc  some  of  the  key  issues 
that  you  see  in  the  16th  district  and  in 
particular  in  the  Tenderloin,  and  how 
would  you  address  them? 

BURTON:  You  have  a  lot  of  problems  in 
the  Tenderloin  —  the  homeless  that  impact 
on  the  people  who  live  in  dwellings  in  the 
neighborhood,  drug  abuse  — which  I'm  very 
interested  in  working  on  because  I  have  the 
problem  myself.  Inadequate  and  low-rent 
housing,  job  opportunities  lor  the  foreign- 
born,  the  need  for  strong  pre-school  bilingual 
education,  the  need  to  protect  San  Francisco's 
ability  to  enact  rent  control  laws,  continued 
increase  in  pensions  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled  —  you  could  go  on  for  six  days. 

TIMES:  Have  you  thought  how  you  as  a 
state  legislator  would  address  the  problem 
of  homelcssncss  on  a  statewide  level? 

BURTON:  There  is  a  group  that's  trying  to 
put  together  a  statewide  initiative  on 
homelessness,  and  I  would  be  very  much  of 
their  opinion  and  others  as  lo  what  we  could 
do. 

First  of  all,  there's  the  mental  health 
problem  —  a  lot  of  these  people  are  the  ones 
Reagan  dumped  out  on  the  streets.  Then 
there's  a  lot  of  people  who  maybe  are 
borderline  okay  and  the  economic  policies 
caused  them  lo  lose  a  job  or  the  opportunity 
for  a  job.  I  think  the  easiest  thing  short-term 
if  the  funding  isn't  there  for  private  rooms, 
would  be  some  sort  of  dormitory  program 
with  congregate  facilities  that  would  provide 
people  with  a  clean  place  lo  live  —  sort  of  like 
some  of  the  student  housing.  Some  kind  of 
program  lo  at  least  get  people  out  of  the 
elements  as  we're  working  on  getting  them 
jobs,  mental  health,  education  and  things 
like  that.  There  has  to  Ije  some  form  of 
rehabilitation. 

For  those  people  in  society  who  because 
of  their  disabilities  aren't  going  to  be  able  to 
get  out  of  it.  we  need  to  provide  a  decent 
situation  for  them  to  do  what  they  can  do 
and  still  live  in  a  clean  and  healthy 
envin)nmrni. 

TIMES:  Your  predecessor  initiated  the 
GAIN  program  lo  try  and  gel  mothers  of 
families  on  AFDC  off  welfare  and  into 
training  and  jobs.  What's  your  opinion 
of  that  program  and  would  you  make  any 


changes  in  it? 

BURTON:  My  opinion  of  the  program  is 
you  have  to  see  how  it  works.  As  Art 
discussed  that  program  with  me.  what  he 
was  looking  to  do  by  enacting  the  program, 
which  may  noi  be  the  greatest  thing  to  come 
down  the  pike,  but  it's  not  all  that  bad,  was 
to  try  to  get  something  positive  moving  but 
also  eliminaic  the  issue  of  the  "welfare 
chiselers"  from  some  type  of  legislative  or 
initiative  approach  which  could  really  have 
been  bad. 

With  its  emphasis  on  education  and 
training,  this  program  has  merit  to  it  —  how 
it's  going  to  work,  I  d(m't  know.  Bui  if  this 
hadn't  happened,  in  my  judgment  the  people 
<m  AFDC  could  have  been  fared  with  some 
very  drastic  alternatives  and  absolutely  no 
protection.  What  Art  did  took  a  lot  of 
courage  and  foresighi. 

TIMES:  Both  you  and  your  opponent  arc 
running  on  a  prclty  progressive  ticket. 
What  kind  of  things  do  you  think 
distinguish  you  from  Roberta  Achtenberg 
and  how  do  you  respond  to  her  criticism 
that  you  arc  tied  to  special  intereits  by 
continuing  to  represent  some  of  your 
clients,  such  as  P.G.&E.? 
BURTON:  1  think  the  difference  is  clearly 
that  ihe  day  I'm  elected  and  the  clay  Fm 
sworn  in.  within  two  days  Fil  be  right  where 
Art  was  when  he  left,  I  know  the  rules.  I 
know  the  players.  I've  got  a  proven  record  of 
being  able  to  accomplish  things  on  behalf  of 
people,  and  it's  just  thai  simple. 

It's  just  like  if  both  of  us  are  lawyers  and 
somebody  had  a  death  penalty  case,  you 
don'l  walk  into  a  lawyer  who's  never  handled 
a  death  penalty  case  and  say  because  you're 
against  the  death  penalty  and  you've 
marched  against  capital  punishment,  I  want 
you  to  handle  my  case  because  we  see  eyc- 
to-eye  on  the  issue.  I  would  think  that  person 
would  go  to  somebody  who's  handled  10  or 
20  death  penalty  cases  with  some  record  of 
success. 

So  I  think  the  basic  thing  is  not  taking  a 
multiple-choice,  truc-and-false  examination 
lo  see  who  is  where  on  the  issues  —  I  would 
assume  that  we're  probably  the  same  on  the 
issues,  I  think  anybody  running  in  this 
district  would  be  about  the  same  on  the 
iiiues.  What'K  important  is  who's  got  the 
ability  to  do  sorm  thing  about  it  inimediately 
and  not  gc)  through  a  four-year  period  of 
on-the-job  training. 

TIMES:  How  do  you  respond  to  the  recent 
Chronicle  story  that  said  that  your 
contributions  come  from  a  "handful  of 
private  individuals  and  private  interest 
groups"  as  well  as  developers? 
BURTON:  I  haven't  seen  the  story. 

TIMES:  It  was  a  story  about  Achtenberg 
announcing  her  candidacy  yesterday. 

BU  RTON :  Oh  yeah  -  in  other  words, 
quoting  her  bullshit.  Excuse  me,  I  haven't 
seen  (he  story.  She  doesn't  know.  My  first 
contribution  came  from  George  Miller- 
he's  a  member  of  Congress.  I've  gotten 
money  from  friends  of  mine,  some  of  whom 
are  in  the  development  business,  some  of 
whom  aren't-  People  aren't  voting  for  my 


contributors,  they're  voting  for  me.  I  had 
money  when  I  was  running  from  people  who 
are  very  wealthy  individuals,  whith  didn't 
stop  me  from  putting  up  a  piece  of  legislation 
to.  in  cfTcct.  have  an  almost  confiscatory 
inlieritance  lax. 

Fvc  got  a  record,  Fm  going  to  do  the  jol) 
and  Fm  not  going  to  apologize  if  friends 
contribute  money  lo  me.  1  got  money  years 
ago  — and  Fll  get  money  this  election  —  from 
Walter  Shorenstein  at  the  lime  I  was  helping 
to  lead  the  light  to  save  the  International 
Hotel. 

So  I  don't  make  any  apologies  for  the 
people  who  contribute  to  me.  I  mean  they're 
contributing  lo  me,  Fm  not  contributing  to 
them.  They're  giving  me  money  because 
they  like  me  — they  don't  like  my  politics. 
In  fact,  most  of  them  say.  "I  don't  like  your 
politics,  but  I  like  you.  so  here  it  is."  i  don't 
think  it  would  br  fair  to  say  that  most  of  my 
money  came  from  developers. 

TIMES:  If  you  are  elected,  will  you 
continue  to  represent  the  private  clients 
that  you  are  currently  working  for? 
BURTON:  I  will  represent  clients  that  I  feel 
do  not  provide  me  with  a  conflict  of  interest. 
I've  already  left  the  employ  of  several  c  lients. 
The  one  client  that  I  most  recently  left 
because  I  felt  there  could  be  a  contlic  t  of 
interest  was  the  Mission  Bay  project.  But 
clearly,  staying  or  leaving  Mission  Bay 
won't  cost  me  the  election. 

TIMES:  Development  has  always  been  a 
big  issue  in  the  Tenderloin.  One  thing  that 
many  Tenderloin  residents  still  remember 
is  the  big  fight  in  1983  over  a  massive 
luxury  highrise  project  called  Union 
Square  West  and  your  role  in  representing 
the  developer  in  negotiations  with  the 
community.  The  question  that  arises  is, 
given  that  history,  how  can  Tenderloin 
residents  trust  you  to  represent  their 
interests? 

BURTON:  That  was  the  one  client  that  I 
had  thai  1  wish  I  didn't  have.  The  mistake  on 
that  was  not  talking  lo  the  community  people 
beforehand.  I  parted  ways  with  Jacobs  (the 
developer)  very  early  and  walked  away, 
forfeiting  the  major  portion  of  the  agreed- 
upon  fee  because  I  figured  out  that  he  was 
not  the  type  of  developer  that  it  made  any 
sense  to  represent 

The  first  thing  1  stipulate  is  that  it  was  a 
mistake  doing  it.  Fm  not  defending  the 
project,  but  the  reason  that  I  even  got 
involved  is  that  it  would  not  have  torn  down 
any  housing,  and  a  more  substantial 
developer  could  have  made  money  and 
really  done  something,  in  my  judgment, 
good  for  the  community.  Secondly,  Jacobs 
was  going  to  rehab  several  hundred  existing 
units  as  low-income  housing,  and  I  thought 
if  he  was  starting  at  that  point  there  might  be 
room  for  other  mitigations  for  the 
community  later. 

The  argument  about  the  gentrification  of 
the  neighborhood  — well,  the  neighborhocxd 
got  gentrified  the  year  that  the  Hilton  Hotel 
got  a  site  permit  —  1  was  around  the 
Tenderloin  (then)  and  I  saw  what  went  down 
then,  and  I  saw  what  went  down  when  the 
Rainada  and  the  Nikko  went  up,  and  I've 
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seen  a  ton  of  vacant  stuff  there  stay  vacant. 

So  anyway,  thai  was  something  that  I  wish 
1  had  not  done,  but  as  I  looked  at  thai,  I  saw 
some  room,  in  my  judgment,  to  accomplish 
sluff.  but  the  biggest  mistake  was  not  sitting 
down  with  Brad  Paul  and  saying,  "What 
do  you  think  about  thisP"  And  if  he  would 
have  said,  "no."  I  would  have  said,  "I  got  the 
picture," 

TIMES:  There  was  absolute  unanimity  in 
in  the  neighborhood  against  the  project, 
and  when  you  came  to  negotiate,  people 
did  tell  you  "no"  because  of  their  concerns 
that  the  project  would  drive  up  property 
values  and  displace  low-income  residents. 
Those  who  had  always  considered  you  a 
very  progressive  ally  felt  that  you  were  not 
listening  to  the  community's  concerns  — 
you  admitted  that  (he  project  would  cause 
properly  values  to  go  up  but  defended  it 
nonetheless.  People  felt  you  did  not  have  a 
responsive  car. 

BURTON  Whatever.  At  that  time  I 
defended  the  project  on  the  basis  of  what  f 
said  — nothing  was  getting  torn  down.  If 
nothing  happens,  property  values  go  up 
anyways.  Whatever  you  do  in  life,  you  pay 
a  price  for  it.  That  was  a  mistake  I  made. 
Fm  sure  it  won't  be  my  last  —  I've  made 
others. 


John  Burton 

TIMES:  In  your  campaign  literature  you 
talk  about  how  you  had  some  problems  in 
the  past  which  you've  worked  to 
overcome.  Could  you  elaborate  on  those 
problems  and  what  you  have  done  about 
them? 

BURTON:  The  problem  was  drug  abuse  — 
crocaine  — and  1  overcame  it;  I  went  to  a 
hospital. 

TIMES:  How  long  did  it  take  you  to 
recover? 

BURTON;  It  takes  the  rest  of  your  life- 
you  never  recover.  The  term  is  not 
"recovered,"  the  term  is  "recovering."  It's  like 
you  recover  each  day  or  something.  The 
program  in  the  hospital  was  three  weeks. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  I  know  the  term  is 
"recovering,"  I  would  say  I  was  recovered, 
but  thai  isn't  the  right  term,  so  Fm 
recovering.  But  I  give  no  more  thought  to 
doing  drugs  or  having  a  drink  than  I  do 
jumping  out  this  window,  which  would  be 
the  same  thing. 

TIMES:  Do  you  think  you're  going  to  win? 
BURTON:  I  think  we're  going  to  win.  We 
have  a  very  strong  grassroots  campaign  and 
we're  running  a  campaign  as  hard  as 
anybody  runs  regardless  of  whether  some 
people  consider  my  opponent  viable  or  not 
viable,  I'm  well  on  my  way  lo  getting  the 
endorsement  of  the  Sierra  Club,  which  I 
view  as  very  important ...  it  says  they  know 
me  and  they  know  what  Fm  going  to  be  like, 
I've  spent  as  muc  h  lime  doing  pro  bono  work 
for  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Delancey  Street 
Foundation  and  the  Save  the  Mountain  Lion 
group  as  I've  done  for  quote  "developers," 

I  wish  1  was  doing  as  well  as  everybody 
thinks  Fm  doing  — although  I'm  doing  fine  as 
a  lawyer  — but  I  read  the  paper,  and  I  don't 
know  if  they're  writing  about  me  or  Tim 
Tosta.  I  feel  very  good  about  the  campaign 
People  are  very  happy  that  Fm  running,  and 
ihe  message  will  be  clear  —  that  this  is  no  time 
in  San  Francisco's  history  to  send  up  lo 
Sacramento,  in  effect,  a  neophyte  as  far  as 
thai  process  is  concerned. 

There  are  many  things  that  Roberta,  as 
an  attorney,  could  do  infinitely  better  than 
me  —  and  if  I  had  certain  legal  problems  and 
my  choice  was  going  to  me  or  going  to 
Roberta,  I  would  go  to  Roberta  in  a  hot 
minute  because  she  does  what  she  does  in 
dial  arca  very  well.  And  if  I  was  looking  in 
another  area.  I  would  go  to  me  in  a  hot 
minute.  And  that's  the  area  we're  talking 
about  righl  now  — proven  ability  to  get  things 
done  in  a  legislative  and  governmental  arena. 
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Assembly  Candidate 

Roberta  Achtenberg 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES:  What  do  you 
think  the  primary  issuer  are  in  this  district 
and  in  the  Tenderloin  in  particular  and 
how  would  you  address  them? 
ROBERTA  ACH  TENBERG:  The  four 
most  pressing  issues  lor  the  district  ai-e  first 
of  all,  AIDS  and  delivery  of  medical  rare  in 
general;  secondly,  child  care,  which  is  so 
critical  to  equal  access  to  the  workforce  for 
working  parents  and  women  in  particular. 
The  third  critical  issue  is  education.  The  San 
Francisco  schools  are  in  desperate  need  o( 
massive  infusions  of  money,  and  thai  money 
can  only  come  from  the  state.  Fourth  are 
what  I  call  environmental  issues,  or.  in  terms 
of  this  district,  urban  environmental  issues- 
open  space  problems,  limited  growth, 
reasonable  development. 

As  far  as  the  Tenderloin  is  concerned,  a 
lot  of  neii;hborhood  issues  are  best  dealt 
with  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
wouldn'l  be  things  I  would  be  attempting  to 
offer  legislation  about  But  even  with  those 
issues  that  don't  appropriately  go  to  the 
legislature,  people  will  listen  to  what  a  stale 
assembly  person  has  to  say  about  the  issues. 
I  will  try  to  be  a  cooperative  spokesperson 
for  neighborhoods  like  the  Tenderloin  and 
try  to  help  in  whatever  way  I  can  through 
the  visibility  and  power  of  my  office. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  a  number  of 
pe()ple  regarding  the  development  issue  in 
the  Tenderloin  and  how  you  are  often  the 
last  to  know  when  some  large,  30-story 
comptex  is  anticipated.  Certainly,  one  goal 
of  mine  would  be  to  make  you  privy  to 
whatever  information  I  was  able  to  gather 
by  virtue  of  my  position. 

I  know  that  traffic  and  transit  are  big 
issues  in  the  Tenderloin  because  it's  so  often 
thought  of  as  a  place  thai  people  drive 
through,  as  opposed  to  a  place  where  women 
and  chiltlrcn  and  elders  live.  Again,  traffic 
lights  and  stop  signs  and  crossing  guards  and 
all  those  kinds  of  things  are  primarily  a  local 
issue:  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  (I  could 
help  by)  whatever  influence  1  could  wield  as 
your  assembly  person  to  help  you  achieve 
your  goals. 

TIMES:  What  about  the  issue  of 
homelessfiess/  What  do  you  think  you  can 
do  as  a  legislator  to  address  that? 
ACHTENBERG.  1  support  the  Robcrii 
initiative  as  a  good  first  step.  Putting  shelter 
over  people's  heads  is  very  important.  It's 
also  a  sound  move  in  that  it  creates  jobs  to 
build  (hose  shelters  that  we're  passing  bonds 
for. 

Shelter,  however,  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
problem  Home  less  ncss  is  a  function  of 
mental  illness;  in  a  lot  ol  cases,  it  results  in 
bad  nutrition  and  illness  of  all  kinds;  for 
children,  it's  a  disabling  situation  and  will 
mark  them  forever  because  they  are  going 
to  be  behind,  and  undernourished,  and 
overexposed  to  the  elements.  Many  of  the 
homeless  are  chronic  alcoholics  or  addicted 
to  drugs  or  whatever. 

Certainly  the  bill  that  was  just  passed  in 
the  legislature,  regarding  subsidies  for 
AFDC  families  who  are  homeless,  is  also  a 
good  step,  although  I  think  it  provides  only 
about  $480  for  a  family  of  four,  which 
basically  means  you  could  hardly  live  in  San 
Francisco,  It  is  an  infinitely  more  complex 
problem  than  merely  building  shelters, 
although  building  shelters  is  an  important 
first  step. 


TIMES:  It  seems  as  though  you  and  John 
Burton  have  similar  positions  on  a  lot  of 
issues.  Why  do  you  think  you're  a  better 
candidate  than  him? 

ACHTENBERG  I'm  a  better  candidate 
than  John  for  a  good  number  of  reasons. 
First  of  all,  I  have  higher  ethical  standards 
than  John  does,  I'm  not  saying  that  John  is 
not  a  good  or  a  decent  person.  I  happen  to 
think  that  he  is,  but  I  don't  think  that  he  can 
match  my  energy,  my  commitment,  my 
enthusiasm,  my  experience  in  the  grassroots, 
my  ability  to  bring  people  together  to  the 
table  to  try  and  create  cooperative  solutions. 
And  quite  frankly,  John  is  out  of  touch  with 
that. 

His  record  of  achievement,  though 
impressive,  is  old,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  sec. 
in  the  last  seven  years,  when  you  and  I  have 
been  working  very  hard  on  community 
issues,  John  has  been  doing  other  things. 
They  are  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  expect 
will  earn  the  respect  of  the  voters  in  the  16th 
Assembly  District.  Certainly,  they  have 
earned  the  enmity  of  some,  and  I  am  among 
them,  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
accepting  a  lot  of  money  from  PG&E  or  from 
Santa  Fc,  or  from  certain  developers  who  I 
don't  believe  have  the  community's  best 
interest  at  heart 

Lobbying  for  interests  like  thai  is  not 
something  that  !  would  do.  not  something 
that  I  have  ever  done.  I  don't  think  that  it's 
appropriate  for  him  to  say  that  he  will  keep 
these  clients  when  he  goes  into  the  state 
legislature,  and  we  should  trust  him  to  know 
whether  or  not  it's  a  conflict  of  interest. 

TIMES:  How  do  you  respond  to  Burton 
saying  that  two  days  after  he  is  elected,  he 
will  know  the  ropes,  and  that  you  will  be 
new  there  and  will  have  many  things  to 
overcome,  and  that  the  voters  shouldn't 
put  the  issues  in  your  hands  for  that  reason? 
ACHTENBERG:  After  my  fury  abates,  let 
me  say  that  my  own  view  is  that  in  their 
opinion,  in  the  opinion  of  white,  straight, 
male  liberals,  we  will  never  be  ready  to 
represent  ourselves,  and  they  will  always 
assert  that  they  can  do  a  better  job  of 
representing  us  than  we  <  an.  John's  taller 
than  I  am.  Do  vou  know  that  when  he  .m<l  I 
walk  into  a  room  together,  more  people  look 
at  him  and  direct  their  attention  toward  him 
than  they  do  toward  me?  I  have  to  talk  louder 
(or  wave  my  hands)  to  get  somebody's 
attention  — because  people  pay  less  attention 
to  women  than  they  pay  to  men.  So  you  have 
to  speak  louder,  you  have  to  project  more, 
you  have  to  study  harder,  you  have  to  be 
better  prepared.  You  have  to  shake  hands 
with  a  firmer  hand  just  to  show  them  you 
mean  business.  I  have  done  that  all  my  life. 
1  will  do  that  again,  because  that's  what's 
required,  to  be  a  good  representative  ot  this 
district. 

Now.  will  I  be  discriminated  against  when 
I  go  to  Sacramento?  Absolutely.  I'm  sure  that 
was  true  for  Willie  Brown  when  he  first 
went.  People  want  to  discount  you, 
marginalize  you  —  she's  only  the  girl  who 
beat  John  Bunon,  she's  only  the  lesbian  who 
beat  John  Burton,  whatever  it  is.  I'm  sure 
they  will  try  to  trivialize  the  accomplishment 
and  marginalize  me  as  much  as  they  possibly 
can. 

Do  I  think  that  that  can  be  overcome? 
Absolutely.  I've  done  it  in  the  courtroom 
before,  Tve  done  it  in  negotiation  on  behalf 
of  clients,  Tve  done  it  in  my  community 
work. 


Where  is  his  commitment  going  to  come 
from  to  work  twice  as  hard  if  that's  what's 
necessary  to  get  something  done?  I 
understand  there's  a  lot  of  backslapping  that 
goes  on  in  Sacramento,  and  a  lot  of  ways 
they  assert  that  you  get  things  done  is  by 
back  room  deals  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Well. 
I  know  how  to  negotiate.  And  1  know  that 
you  sometimes  get  more  with  honey  than  you 
do  with  vinegar.  I've  had  a  modest  amount 
of  success  in  terms  of  my  (legal)  endeavors 
and  believe  that  my  experience  lends  itself 
very  well  to  doing  this  job,  or  I  wouldn't  put 
myself  forward  to  try  and  do  it. 

John  is  trying  to  sell  the  notion  ofthe  quick 
fix,  that  somehow,  he's  going  to  be  able, 
because  of  his  past  experience,  to  turn  the 
legislature  around  on  every  issue  of  social 
concern  by  virtue  of  his  personal  magnetism, 
I  doubt  it. 

In  any  event ,  he  is  there  at  the  behest  of 
the  speaker,  and  the  speaker  right  now  is 
quite  preoccupied  with  maintaining  his 
speakership.  I  can  assuR'  you  that  John  will 
spend  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  doing 
what  he  is  asked  to  do  by  the  speaker.  And  I 
don't  know  whether  that  means  with  the  rest 
of  his  time,  he  is  going  to  be  pushing  for 
child  care,  pushing  for  atlditional  AIDS 
funding,  doing  all  these  other  things  that  he 
says  he's  going  to  be  able  to  do. 

I  don't  doubt  that  he  is  better  connected 
than  I  am.  initially,  but  il  the  qualific  ation 
for  sitting  in  the  state  legislature  is  that  you 
sat  there  before,  then  John  is  qualified  anti  I 
am  unqualified.  I  don't  believe,  however, 
tlial  that  is  the  qualification  for  sitting  in  the 
state  legislature.  And  I  don't  think  that  the 
people  in  this  district  think  that  quick  fix  is 
the  answer. 


Roberta  Achtenberg 

TIMES:  If  you  arc  elected,  arc  you  going 
to  continue  to  practice  law? 

ACHTENBERG:  I  will  remain  a  member 
ofthe  state  bar,  although  1  don't  have  any 
current  intentions  ol  practicing  law.  My 
family  lives  in  San  Francisco,  and  we  will 
continue  to  live  here,  and  I  will  probably 
stay  in  Sacramento  two  nights  a  week  during 
the  legislative  session.  I'm  not  saying  FU 
never  practice  law.  but  with  the  (  onimute, 
learning  the  ropes,  and  all  ofthe  issues  that 
need  to  be  addressed,  certainly  for  now  I 
don't  see  where  the  hours  in  the  day  would 
come  from  to  do  that. 

TIMES:  Could  you  talk  about  your 
position  on  Medi-Cal  funding  for 
abortions,  which  has  just  been  cut  by  the 
state  and  what  you  would  do  about  that? 

ACHTENBERG:  Raise  a  big  fuss.  They 
made  a  compromise  on  that  issue  —  the 
speaker  was  responsible  for  that  funding 
being  removed.  I  know  that  sometimes  you 


have  to  make  deals;  however,  there  are 
certain  things  I'm  not  willing  to  compromise. 
By  taking  Medi-Cal  funding  for  abortion  out 
ofthe  budget,  abortion  was  seen  as  something 
politically  expendable.  Fm  not  willing  to 
make  a  deal  thai  way.  or  vole  that  way.  I 
think  it's  an  issue  that  some  "liberal  feminist" 
legislators  decided  that  they  could 
compromise  on  and  that  women  would  just 
have  to  understand. 

To  me,  I  think  that  access  lo  abortion 
rights  is  absolutely  (  ritical  for  poor  women, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  to  stand  up  and  say 
so.  1  don't  know  what  John's  position  is  on 
that.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  if  the  speaker 
said  "Jump!"  to  me  on  that  issue.  I  wouldn't 
jump. 

I'm  not  rigid  with  respect  to  most  issues, 
but  there  are  some  issues  of  principle 
regarding  feminism,  economic  justice  for 
women,  anti-discrimination  for  lesbians  and 
gay  men,  some  life-and-death  issues  around 
AIDS  and  around  delivery  of  medical 
services  that  I  see  as  issues  of  no  compromise, 

TIMES:  What  do  you  think  about  the 
GAIN  program?  If  elected,  would  you 
want  to  see  any  changes  in  its  actual  form 
or  its  implementation? 
ACHTENBERG:  The  child  care  people  are 
very  upset  about  GAIN  because  after  a 
recipient  completes  the  program,  their  child 
care  is  subsidized  for  only  a  couple  of 
months.  It's  one  ofthe  biggest  flaws  in 
GAIN,  assuming  you're  lucky  enough  lo  get 
appropriate  job  training  in  an  area  that  there 
are  actually  jobs,  and  then  you're  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  job. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  kinds  of  jobs 
people  are  getting  as  a  result  of  GAIN  are 
so  tenuous  that  it's  more  likely  than  not  that 
women  will  end  up  somehow  knocked  off 
the  welfare  rolls  and  unable  to  keep  these 
basically  marginal  jobs,  as  far  as  1  ran  tell. 

I'm  very  skeptical  of  GAIN  and  I'm  no 
expert  about  it.  but  I  did  welfare  rights 
advocacy  for  a  number  of  years  in  Berkeley 
in  the  early  70s,  and  as  a  legal  worker  then 
and  as  a  lawyer  now,  I  can  tell  you  that 
there  arc  not  sufficient  safeguards 
procedurally  for  people,  Fhe  burden  is  on 
the  recipient  to  prove  certain  things  And 
you're  asking  people  who  wouldn't  know 
how  to  establish  that  kind  of  case,  and  if 
ihey  can't,  tfien  they're  going  to  be  knocked 
off  the  rolls. 

It's  extremely  punilivi-  .md  there  aieTi'l 
suUkieni  safeguards  as  far  as  1  can  tcU.  I 
think  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  I  don't  want 
to  take  An  on  regarding  GAIN.  But  1  have 
lo  tell  you  that  Iroin  my  p<»uU  of  view, 
procedurally,  it's  quite  flawed. 

TIMES:  Have  you  thought  at  this  point 
of  trying  to  change  it  if  you  were  elected, 
to  modify  it  or  lo  make  it  better? 
ACHTENBERG:  I  haven't  thought  that  far. 
tjuile  frankly 

TIMES:  Are  you  going  to  win? 
ACHTENBERG:  Yes.  Its  a  special  election, 
which  means  that  people  have  to  get  out  to 
vote.  There  has  to  be  some  fire,  something 
motivating  them  to  get  out  lo  vote.  We  will 
have  the  most  efl'ective,  community-based 
organization.  There  is  a  small  enough 
universe  of  likely  voters  and  potential  voters 
for  this  election  that  we  can  contact  them  a 
number  of  times  by  telephone  and  by  mail. 
We  will  have  a  door-to-door  volunteer 
organization,  and  people  who  will  lalk  from 
their  hearts  to  potential  voters  about  why 
they  think  this  election  is  important,  and 
what  il  IS  they  think  1  can  do  that  is  better 
and  different  from  what  John  can  do.  I  think 
we  will  win  as  a  result  of  that. 
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the  tender  side 


by  Keith  Grier 

About  50  teenagers  showed  up 
for  a  Valentine's  Day  dance  at 
the  Boeddeker  Recreation  Cen- 
ter last  month.  The  music  was  by  the 
"D.J.  Password."  Reminded  me  of  our 
old  junior  high  school  dance  where  the 
boys  held  up  the  walls  and  the  girls 
tried  to  get  tliem  off  the  walls.  Thanks, 
Kelly  and  Midge  for  coming  by  and 
helping  out. 

Members  of  the  TNDC  board  were 
not  well  received  when  they  spoke  be- 
fore the  Aarti  Co-op  membership  on 
the  benefits  to  the  community  and  co- 
op development  of  refinancing  the 
Aarti  Co-op,  which  would  generate 
funds  for  TNDC  to  rehab  more  iow<ost 
housing.  There  is  a  wave  of  selfishness 
rounding  through  the  Aarti,  people 
who  only  see  their  own  needs  and 
wants,  not  the  Tenderloin  community. 
No  help  from  the  Aarti  Co-op — maybe 
TNDC  will  save  the  day. 

Last  month  a  crowd  of  neighborhood 
residents  got  together  to  hang  a  banner 
across  Eddy  Street  at  Leavenworth: 
'Drive  Slowly:  the  TL  Loves  its  Seniors 
and  Youth."  Kelly  Cullen,  lulie  Johnson 
and  Tho  Do  used  Paul  Boschetti's 
truck  as  an  impromptu  stage  from 
which  to  make  their  speeches  calling 
for  traffic  safety.  Special  thanks  to 
Local  510,  the  Sign  and  Display  Makers 
Union,  which  donated  the  materials 
and  labor  for  the  lovely  banner. 

Jerry  "Cookie"  CufHe  died  last 
month.  He  was  a  long  time  resident 
of  the  Cadillac  Hotel  and  a  member 
of  the  Crime  Abatement  Committee.  I 
always  remember  him  ordering  me  to 
sign  in  at  meetings.  He  will  be  missed 
by  us  all. 

Waller  Hampton  is  back  from  his 
vacation  to  Reno,  Texas  and  Utah. 
He  needed  a  vacation,  but  we  are  glad 
he  is  back. 

Tenderloin  Times  Art  Director 
Linda  Revel  is  leaving  for  a  new  job  at 
China  Books.  Her  sunny  smile  and 
professionalism  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Congratulations  to  Larry  Robinett, 
who  recently  got  a  job. 

Stan  Long  of  Ramada  Hotel— thanks 
for  the  coffee.  The  community  looks 
forward  to  the  free  treat. 

Where  is  J.B.  Saunders?  Well,  he's 
working  on  community  projects  at 
Glide  Church.  I'm  not  exactly  sure 
what  he's  up  to,  but  I  know  it's  some- 
thing important;  he's  always  been  a 
go-getter. 

Happy  birthday,  Sandy  Weiner. 
Hers  was  last  month.  Times  Associate 
Editor  Karen  Koenig  will  celebrate 
hers  in  March. 

Now  that  Dermis  Conkin's  gone  to 
half-time  at  the  Self  Help  Center,  may- 
be he'll  have  more  time  for  invesliga- 
~tive  reporting  and  writing  poetry. 

For  those  who  are  wondering  why 
Boeddeker  Park  is  opening  so  late 
these  days,  the  reason  is  that  there  is 
more  of  it  now,  with  the  new  building 
and  reslrooms.  It  means  more  work 
for  one  person,  and  with  the  Rec  and 
Park  Department  running  at  a  deficit, 
there  will  be  no  help  for  him.  So  please 
bettr  witkx  m. 

Our  weight  room  opened  last  month 
in  the  cargo  container  in  Boeddeker 
Park.  Someone  asked  what  are  we 
trying  to  develop— muscle  beach? 

Other  park  news:  Boeddeker  Park's 
kitchen  should  be  comir\g  this  sununer. 
Seniors:  the  Recreation  Building  will 
be  open  for  your  use  on  Fridays  from 
2-6  p.m.  So  come  by  and  tell  me  what 
you  want  to  do  there.  It's  your  Rec 
Center  too. 

It's  been  a  hairy  season  for  our  bask- 
etball teams.  Two  of  our  teams,  15- 
and-under  and  the  11-and-under,  were 
supposed  to  go  to  the  playoffs,  but 
no  go.  We  wiW  file  a  protest  with  the 
Rec  and  Park  Department.  These 
basketball  teams  are  big  business. 

Tenderloin  residents  are  invited  to 
bring  their  ideas  for  the  use  of  com- 
munity rooms  in  the  old  school  buil- 


Tenderloin  teens  were  rappin'  and  scratchin'  at  the  Valentine's  Day  dance  at 
Boeddeker  Recreation  Center. 


ding  next  to  St.  Boniface  Church  on 
Golden  Gate  on  Thursday,  March  24 
at  3  p.m.  The  meetir\g  will  be  held  in 
the  Tenderloin  Reflection  Center,  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  old  school  building. 

What's  happening  with  the  509  Cul- 
tural Center?  They  need  their  permits 
to  operate.  The  509  is  a  great  little 
club  that  helps  develop  new  talent  in 
the  Tenderloin.  They  need  help  from 
interested  members  of  the  community. 

Have  you  stopped  by  the  Poverello 
Room  upstairs  from  St.  Anthony's? 
It's  where  folks  stop  by  at  night  to 
drink  coffee,  play  ping  pong,  cards 
and  dominoes  or  just  talk  with  no 
supervision. 

After  two  years  at  the  North  of 
Market  Child  Development  Center, 


Benji  Achtenberg  has  moved  to  a  new 
school.  Good  luck  to  Benji  and  his 
mother  Roberta  Achtenberg,  who  is 
running  for  the  State  Assembly  against 
John  Burton. 

I'd  like  to  thank  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Center  and  Marsha  Sherman  for 
its  continued  support  of  Boeddeker 
Park  by  always  sharing  information 
and  resources  with  my  department. 

Joke  Department:  Q:  What  did  they 
find  under  Tammy  Bakker's  makeup? 
A:  Jimmy  Hoffa. 

Did  it  seem  that  there  were  more 
firecrackers  this  Chinese  New  Year?  It 
seems  like  New  Year's  lasted  three 
weeks  or  more.  I  thought  there  was  a 
law  against  firecrackers.  Just  goes  to 
show  you  who  really  has  the  power— 
the  children  of  the  world. 


In  Memory  of  Coolcie  Cuffie 


by  Nancy  Russell 

On  February  2,  commuruty  mem- 
bers gathered  at  the  Cadillac 
Hotel  to  remember  a  special 
friend,  Jerry  "Cookie"  Cuffy,  who 
died  on  January  29. 

At  a  memorial  service  lead  by  Rev. 
Glenda  Hope,  neighbors  shared  their 
memories  of  Cookie,  a  large  black 
man  of  few  words  and  a  big  heart. 
Leroy  Looper,  Craig  Lasha,  Marvis 
Phillips  and  others  told  stories— many 
about  the  food  that  Cookie  loved  to 
eat  and  help  prepare— that  brought 
Cookie  back  to  life  for  a  little  while. 
Craig  Lasha  talked  of  the  love  his 
children  felt  for  Cookie.  'He  was  like 
Sesame  Street  to  them,"  he  said. 

Looper  recounted  that  Cookie,  a 
long-time  Cadillac  Hotel  resident, 
believed  in  the  Cadillac  when  very 
few  others  did.  For  the  ten  years  that 
he  lived  in  the  Tenderloin  Cookie  was 
very  involved  in  the  life  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, Looper  said,  helping  out 
with  the  Concerned  Businesspersons, 
EXITheater  and  Crime  Abatement 
Committee,  as  well  as  many  com- 
munity social  fimctions. 

Figuring  that  Cookie  was  probably 
originally  from  Illinois,  Looper  com- 
mented to  the  Times  after  the  service: 
"Cookie  is  one  example  of  the  thousands 
of  people  disassociated  from  their  bio- 
logical family  who  start  over  again, 
making  a  new  family  with  the  people 
of  the  Tenderloin." 


Jerry  "Cookie"  Cuffie 

I  knew  Cookie  mainly  in  the  last 
weeks  of  his  life.  He  was  very  sick  at 
that  time  but  came  into  the  Planning 
Coalition  office  daily  with  scores  of 
new  members  that  he  had  recniiled 
during  our  annual  membership  drive. 
He  won  a  prize  for  his  efforts,  a  gift 
certificate  at  a  local  restaurant.  But 
what  he  really  wanted,  he  said,  was 
an  award  from  the  coalition  to  display 
on  his  wall.  Sadly,  Cookie  died  before 
we  were  able  to  give  him  his  official 
award.  But  we  will  keep  it  as  a  re- 
minder of  a  very  special  friend. 


LEUNG  &MOLYNEAUX 

IN  AUTO  ACCIDENT  CASES, 
YOU  PAY  NO  FEES 
UNLESS  WE  RECOVER 

781-8198 

838  Grant  Avenue  #412,  SF,  CA  94108 


Classified 


For  Sale 

Chinese  Restaurant,  Polk  Street.  In- 
cluding all  equipment  and  fixtures. 
Excellent  location  and  traffic. 
398-5292 

Fundraiser 

Maintain  and  develop  new  funding 
sources,  bookkeeping.  CCCO, 
P.O.  Box  42249,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94142,  (415)  552-6433.  $16,000/year 
plus  benefits.  EOE. 

A&A  Electric 

All  work  done  according  to  San 
Francisco  and  national  codes.  New 
services,  heat  and  smoke  detectors, 
plugs  and  lighting.  No  job  too  small. 
Free  estimates. 

775-5778 

Position  Available 

Vietnamese  M.D.  California  license 
required.  Call  Peng  Fong  Ho  at 
College  Medical  Clinic. 

431-6885 

Word  Processing 
Typesetting 

Resume,  reports,  other  documents. 
Guaranteed  lowest  rates.  Money 
back  satisfaction  guarantee.  Dis- 
counts for  students. 

550-1975  or  731-0335 

Lost 

Brown  vinyl  briefcase  taken  from 
car  at  800  block  of  Bush  St.  on  Feb. 
22— need  my  papers  back— reward 
—no  questions  asked— call  Ron  at 
398-8671 


New  Age  Sunday  School 

Trinity  Church  opened  a  New  Age 
Sunday  school  in  January,  focusing  on 
children  of  gay  and  lesbian  parents. 
The  need  for  a  Sunday  school  became 
apparent  at  Trinity,  where  the  con- 
gregation is  largely  gay  and  lesbian, 
as  the  result  of  dramatically  increasing 
numbers  of  single  parents. 

"There  is  a  crying  need  for  schools 
where  children  from  non-traditional 
families  feel  welcome,"  said  Arthur 
Martin,  who  along  with  Glerm  McCoy 
and  a  group  of  ten  volunteer  teachers 
from  the  congregation  is  organizing 
the  school. 

"We  want  to  talk  about  areas  where 
all  religions  are  in  harmony,  while 
continuing  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  our  Judeo-Christian  heritage,"  said 
Martin,  who  plans  to  have  visiting 
faculty  from  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Reform 
Jewish  and  Orthodox  Christian  tra- 
ditions. 

All  children  are  welcome  at  the  Sun- 
day school,  which  meets  at  10:45  a.m. 
in  the  Collier  Room  at  Trinity  Church, 
1668  Bush  Street.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  775-1117. 

—Frederic  Millen 


Position 
Available 

Family  Visitor:  must  be  able  to  speak 
Mandarin,  Vietnamese,  English.  Por- 
entlng  experience  necessary.  20  hrsY 
wk.  $8808/yr.  Contact  Betty  Quon  at 
821-5450 

Cdh 

NgudI  den  ntia  tham  vieng:  phol  bidt 
tl§ng  Quon  Thoql,  Viet.  vd  Anh.  Phdl 
CO  kinh  nghlem  nuol  tre.  20  glcTAuon. 
$8808/ndm.  (Jen  Iqc  vdl  Betty  Quan 
tal 

821-5450 
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Teen  Parents'  Children 
Teach  Them  Maturity 


Mario,  20,  went  to  birthing  classes  with  Evette,  17,  before  their  daughter  Vanessa, 
3  months,  was  born;  he  also  helps  care  for  Freddy,  2. 


by  Laurence  Uebersfeld 

//'\/^  have  a  baby?  You  don't 
Y  look  old  enough  to  be  a 
^  mom!" 

That  is  a  frequent  remark  Evette  has 
heard  since  she  had  her  baby  at  age  15. 
Now  17,  she  looks  more  like  her  two- 
year-old  son's  big  sister  than  his  mother, 
but  she  takes  on  all  the  responsibilities 
of  parenthood  with  strength  and  cour- 
age that  seem  beyond  her  years. 

With  the  help  of  the  several  San 
Francisco  agencies  that  provide  medi- 
cal, educational  and  emotional  help  to 
teenage  parents,  young  women  like 
Evette — and  their  boyfriends — are 
learning  parenting  skills  and  setting 
goals  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Because  of  funding  cuts,  however, 
the  services  these  agencies  offer  may 
be  reduced  or  eliminated. 


Trinia,  16,  is  due  to  deliver  her  baby 
this  month.  While  she  is  committed  to 
having  the  child,  she  seems  ambivalent 
about  becoming  a  mother  so  young. 


"I'm  not  immature,  but  I  am  in  the 
middle  of  growing  up,  "  she  says. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  do  besides 
raising  a  baby  when  you're  still  a  baby 
yourself." 

If  she  were  not  pregnant,  says  Trinia, 
she  could  "be  in  a  regular  school,  go  to 
the  prom,  things  like  that." 

She  decided  to  keep  the  baby  be- 
cause of  her  relationship  with  Robert, 
17,  the  expecting  father.  "He  is  my 
boyfriend,"  she  said.  "We  care  for 
each  other.  If  it  had  been  with  someone 
else,  I  would  have  had  an  abortion." 

Of  teens  who  get  pregnant,  very 
few  opt  for  abortion  or  adoption.  With 
contraception,  abortion  and  adoption 
available,  why  do  teens  get  pregnant 
and  why  do  they  keep  their  babies? 
According  to  social  workers,  the  teens 
want  to  have  babies. 

"Being  pregnant  is  the  first  positive 
experience  of  many  (teen  parents)," 
says  Sandy  Jones,  social  work  coordi- 
nator at  Mount  Zion  Teenage  Perinatal 
Care  Program,  which  incorporates  a 
school  and  a  clinic.  "School,  for  ex- 
ample, has  not  been  very  positive,  and 


Birth  Control 
Abortion 

Gynecological  Exams 


Pregnancy  Tests 
AIDS  Antibody  Tests 
Premarital  Tests 


Day  or  evening  appointments  available  Medi-C.»l,  Visa,  dnd  MasterCard 
accepted.  All  services  low  cost  and  conhdvniial 

Pasonal,  convenient,  ajjotdablt  can. 

Civic  Center  "  Financial  District 

815  Eddy  Street,  SF  582  Market,  #U)0,SF 

441-5454  982-0707 

P Planned  Parenthood'^ 
Al^med-i'San  Frantisto 


KIM  THANH 


with  over  100  different  Chinese  &  Vietnamese  deiicacies. 

607  Geary  St. 

(between  Jones  and  Leavenworth) 

928-6627 


Lunch  from  11  ain-4  pm 


Open  11  am-11  pm 


Lunch  Special 

Only  $3.75  with 
a  bowl  of  soup,  &  soft 
drink  or  regular  coffee 


Dinner  Special 

Receive  free  glass 
of  house  wine  with 
purchase  of  dinner 
$3.95  minimum 


New  Senate  Bill  Spells  Out 
ABC's  of  Child  Care  in  America 


by  Mary  Dowd 

The  push  is  on  to  pass  a  new  con- 
gressional bill  called  the  Act  for 
Better  Child  Care  Services,  which 
promises  parents  more  access  to  high 
quaUty  child  care  at  lower  costs. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston,  one  of  two 
authors  of  the  bill,  spoke  at  a  special 
"kickoff  event"  in  San  Francisco  in 
January  to  gain  support  for  the  measure. 

"Child  care  does  not  come  cheap," 
he  said.  "A  recent  study  revealed  that 
in  San  Francisco  the  average  annual 
cost  of  child  care  in  a  family  care  set- 
ting for  a  two-year-old  is  over  $4000. 
That's  a  staggering  amount." 

While  costs  are  high  for  parents  who 
have  jobs,  many  women  remain  un- 
employed because  they  can't  get  subsi- 
dized child  care,  said  Midge  Wilson 
of  the  Women's  Resource  Center. 

"We  probably  have  hundreds  of 
women  in  the  Tenderloin  who  could 
be  working  mothers  if  they  had  the  op- 
tion to  be,  but  they  don't  because  they 
can't  afford  child  care,"  she  said. 

Lack  of  subsidized  child  care  also 
keeps  unemployed  mothers  from  get- 
ting the  training  they  need  to  get  jobs. 
Although  Tenderloin  resident  Brenda 
Artis's  13-month-old  daughter  has 
finally  begun  nursery  school,  Brenda 
had  previously  been  forced  to  give  up 
vocational  training  during  her  baby's 
infancy. 

"I  was  in  school  taking  up  com- 
puters, but  I  had  to  drop  out  because 
I  couldn't  find  any  child  care,"  she 
said.  There  was  no  child  care  for  her 


age  group  and  what  there  was  had  long 
waiting  lists." 

The  act  would  make  major  changes 
in  the  quality,  availability  and  cost 
of  child  care  in  the  following  ways: 

•  subsidize  child  care  to  make  it  more 
affordable; 

•  extend  the  hours  of  child  care  pro- 
grams to  serve  the  needs  of  parents 
who  work  evenings  and  weekends; 

•  set  up  procedures  to  allow  parents 
and  the  community  to  oversee  and 
evaluate  periodically  the  quality  of 
child  care  in  their  community; 

•  encourage  expansion  of  services  for 
children  with  special  needs  by  pro- 
viding higher  rates  of  reimbursement 
for  infants,  handicapped  children,  and 
children  of  teen  parents,  as  well  as 
others  with  special  needs; 

•  subsidize  and  set  standards  for  train- 
ing of  child  care  workers; 

•  create  improved  referral  networks 
so  parents  can  find  out  quickly  and 
easily  their  child  care  options  in  their 
community; 

•  foster  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
child  care  available. 

The  bill  has  garnered  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Alliance  for  Better  Child 
Care,  a  national  group  of  more  than 
100  educational,  medical,  religious, 
and  child  care  organizations. 

These  improvements  would  be  fund- 
with  $2.5  billion  nationally,  to  be 
matched  with  20  percent  of  that  amount 
in  state  funds.  California's  share  of 
the  federal  pie  would  total  $225  mil- 
lion, to  be  matched  by  $45  million  in 
state  funds. 


here,  they  feel  they  can  start  again." 

"If  I  did  not  want  a  baby,  I  would 
not  have  kept  it,  "  says  Regina,  preg- 
nant at  17. 

Although  she  has  always  had  goals 
for  herself  in  life,  she  says,  being  preg- 
nant gives  her  more  incentive  to  study 
hard.  '1  want  to  get  my  life  together 
and  become  a  responsible  mother, '  she 
says.  She  plans  to  finish  school,  find  a 
good  job,  and  have  a  home  and  a  car. 
"I  want  to  give  the  baby  things  I  did 
not  have,"  she  says. 

Regina  is  attending  high  school 
classes  at  Mount  Zion's  teen  pregnancy 
program,  although  she  initially  had 
fears  about  what  it  would  be  like. 

"I  thought  the  teachers  would  be 
really  hard  because  we  made  a  mistake, 
but  they  weren't,"  says  Regina.  "I  feel 
I've  learned  a  lot  and  got  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion. When  I  started  attending  here, 
the  teachers  helped  me  get  my  grades  up" 

Fadng  the  Challenges  of  Motherhood 

Ann  Calavan  of  Florence  Crittenton 
Maternity  Home  explains  that  thiixgs 
change  for  teen  mothers  after  they  give 
birth.  'Teenage  girls  gel  pregnant  be- 
cause they  want  someone  to  love,  some- 
thing to  live  for,  and  someone  that  will 
love  them, "  she  says.  'They  don't  know 
how  (being  a  parent)  is  going  to  be." 


Frances  Horzempa,  a  counselor  at  the 
Teenage  Pregnancy  and  Parenting  Pro- 
gram (TAPP),  says  teen  couples  often 
break  up  three  or  four  months  after  the 
child's  birth  when  they  realize  the  baby 
requires  constant  care. 

Evette  says  after  she  had  her  first  child 
at  15,  "1  thought  I  was  going  to  be  hap- 
pily married  ever  after.  But ,  ,  ,  my  boy- 
friend was  hitting  me,  drinking,  and 
going  out  with  other  girls.  I  thought  a 
baby  would  make  things  different,  but 
it  made  things  worse."  That  relationship 
ended  when  her  boyfriend  went  to  jail. 

Fortunately  for  Evette,  her  mother  and 
grandmother  helped  care  for  the  baby. 
When  Evette  just  couldn't  get  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  pick  up  her  crying 
baby,  her  grandmother  was  there  to 
help. 

When  her  child  was  three  months 
old,  she  met  Mario,  who  she  now  con- 
siders her  child's  "real  father  because 
he  loves  him  and  takes  care  of  him." 
When  she  became  pregnant  again,  she 
and  Mario  attended  birthing  classes 
together. 

■  *  * 

Rosalyn  Barnes,  18,  had  her  son 
Corry  two  years  ago.  She  wanted  a 
child  and  contacted  TAPP  when  she 
continued  on  page  12. 
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Teen  Parents 

continued  from  page  11. 

was  six  weeks  pregnant.  TAPP,  a  non- 
profit organization  that  gets  federal 
and  state  funding,  provides  health 
education,  counseling  and  referral 
services  to  San  Francisco  teens. 

But  even  with  the  extensive  help 
offered  by  a  program  like  TAPP. 
Rosalyn,  who  is  no  longer  with  the 
father  of  her  child  and  lives  with  her 
parents,  has  found  being  a  teen  par- 
ent very  challenging.  "I  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  different,"  she  says.  "I 
thought  1  was  going  to  have  my  baby's 
father  to  help  me.  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  be  married." 

"It's  a  whole  different  world,  "  she 
says.  "Corry  is  mine.  1  have  to  take 
responsibility.  " 

With  TAPPs  help,  Rosalyn  has 
learned  how  to  cope  with  the  demands 
of  a  small  child.  "It  might  look  easy 
to  raise  a  child,  but  it's  not,"  she  says. 
"Sometimes  1  have  to  get  away  from 
him.  Otherwise,  I'll  get  upset.  Then  1 
go  back  and  we  play  together.  1  love 
him  to  death,  but  I  just  have  to  get 
away  sometimes,  and  1  know  it's 
normal." 

TAPP  referred  Rosalyn  to  the  San 
Francisco  Renaissance  school,  a  pro- 
gram that  helps  young  mothers  get 
high  school  equivalency  diplomas, 
skills,  and  jobs.  "I  don't  want  to  live 
my  life  on  welfare,"  says  Rosalyn, 
who  plans  to  be  a  nurse.  'That's  why 
I'm  goir\g  to  school." 

She  says  she  eventually  wants  a 
second  child,  but  not  right  now.  "My 
(new)  boyfriend  wants  me  to  have  a 
baby  in  1989,  but  1  told  him  'Only  when 
I'm  ready,"  she  says  firmly. 

Teen  Fathers 
TAPP  is  also  concerned  about  the 
special  problems  faced  by  teen  fathers. 
"When  a  young  girl  gets  pregnant, 
there  is  a  lot  of  support  and  acceptance 
— "You're  a  woman  now" — but  there 
are  not  a  lot  of  sodal  rewards  for  being 
a  caring  father, "  says  TAPP  counselor 
Mark  Brand . 


Pilar  and  Jose,  boui  i  / ,  biidie  responsibility  in  caring  for  their  son,  Joseph,  11 
months.  Pilar  went  to  TAPP  wtien  she  was  pregnant  and  started  classes  at  San 
Francisco  Renaissance  school.  She  plans  to  study  psychology. 


He  says  many  teen  fathers  are  un- 
employed, a  situation  that  doesn't 
conform  to  societal  expectations 
of  males  as  breadwinners.  "They  can't 
play  the  role,  so  they  try  to  act  out 
their  macho  side  on  other  levels,  " 
says  Brand. 

Raoul,  20,  first  went  to  TAPP  five 
years  ago  when  his  girlfriend  was 
pregnant.  He  now  has  two  children 
and  is  married. 

At  the  time  his  girlfriend  became 
pregnant,    Raoul   was   getting  into 
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trouble — fighting,  drinkirig,  and  end- 
ing up  in  jail  for  ten  days  at  one  point 
— but  once  he  knew  he  was  going  to 
be  a  father,  he  says,  he  "gave  it  all  up 
and  stopped  hanging  out  with  the 
fellows." 

Now  holding  down  a  stable  job,  he 
says  he  enjoys  his  children  and  family 
life  very  much. 


Funding  Cuts 

Nationally,  60  percent  of  teen  moth- 
ers get  pregnant  again  within  two 
years,  but  TAPP  boasts  that  only  10 
percent  of  San  Francisco's  teens  do. 
TAPP  has  also  made  strides  in  de- 
creasing high  school  dropout  rates  for 
pregnant  teens.  Nationally,  90  percent 
of  pregnant  teens  drop  out  of  high 
school,  as  opposed  to  only  35  per- 
cent in  San  Francisco. 

TAPP  has  been  serving  the  over- 
whelmir\g  majority  of  pregnant  teens 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  past  six  and  a 
half  years.  In  1986,  for  example,  of  the 
758  teen  births  reported  by  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health, 
725  went  through  TAPP. 

How  does  TAPP  account  for  its 
success  in  helping  teens  cope  with 
parenthood? 

"The  adolescent  needs  as  much  love 
as  the  baby,"  says  Maryam  Rashada, 
program  supervisor  at  TAPP.  "We 
really  make  a  difference  in  how  they 
can  cope  with  the  situation." 


Teen  Parent  Services 

The  following  listing  is  of  services 
for  teens  who  want  to  have  their 
babies: 

Ella  Hill  Mulch  Teen  Father  Program 
1050  McAllister,  S.F.  94115.  921-6276 
Ages  16-19.  Prenatal  classes,  parent- 
ing skills,  counseling,  assistance  in 
finding  jobs,  education.  Free. 

Florence  Crittenton  Services  Ma- 
ternity Home.  840  Broderick,  S.F. 
94115.  567-2357 

Open  to  California  residents  ages 
13-20.  Most  referrals  come  from 
court  order,  probation  officers.  A 
residential  program  that  offers  coun- 
seling, on-site  housing,  social  ser- 
vices, child  care,  birthing  classes. 

Teenage  Pregnancy  and  Parenting 
Project  (TAPP).  3525  Florida  St.,  S.F. 
94110.648-8810. 

Open  to  any  S.F.  resident  11-18  years 
old  and  pregnant.  Call  with  pregnan- 
cy test  results.  Offers  counseling, 
case  management,  housing  referrals, 
assistance  in  getting  Medi-Cal  and 
child  care,  on-site  high  school  with 
nursery  available  during  school 
hours,  fatherhood  outreach  program, 
and  referral  to  other  teen  pregnancy 
programs.  Free. 

Mount  Zion  Prenatal  Care  Program 
1600  Divisadero.  S.F.  94117  685-7739. 

Counseling,  on-site  school  for  moth- 
ers, on-site  clinic,  classes  in  parent- 
ing skills.  Free  (covered  by  Medi-Cal 
or  Sensitive  Service  funding.) 

St.  Elizabeth's  Maternity  Home,  100 
Masonic,  S.F.  94118. 567-8370. 

Open  to  California  residents  12-20 
years  old.  Counseling,  on-site  hous- 
ing for  mothers  before  and  after  giv- 
ing birth,  birthing  classes,  on-site 
junior  and  senior  high  school,  re- 
ferral for  free  clinic  care.  Free. 

San  Francisco  General  Prenatal  Clinic 
1001  Potrero  Ave..  S.F.  94110.  821- 
8343  Clinic;  821-8558  Eligibility. 

Open  to  San  Francisco  residents  as 
long  as  they  already  have  pregnancy 
test  results.  Medical  and  prenatal 
care,  labor  coaches,  health  education. 

San  Francisco  Renaissance,  1483 
Mission  St.,  S.F.  94103. 863-5337. 
An  18-month  program  for  17-23  age 
group  with  low  skills  and/or  low  in- 
come. Assistance  in  getting  educa- 
tion, skills,  and  jobs. 


Horzempa  explains:  "One  of  the 
problems  of  teen  parents  is  that  they 
are  used  to  being  failures.  "  She  at- 
tributes TAPPs  success  to  the  pro- 
gram's method  of  increasing  teens' 
self-esteem  by  encouraging  them  to 
stay  in  school  and  to  set  goals  for 
themselves. 

In  September  of  1987,  TAPP's  five- 
year  federal  grant  ended,  forcing  them 
to  turn  down  219  pregnant  teens  in 
1987  and  allowing  them  to  take  only 
385. 

If  TAPP  and  agencies  like  it  don't 
get  the  funding  they  need,  teen  parents 
will  once  again  be  forced  to  go  it  alone. 


goadiiiill 

■  Auction  8:30  ain-9  am 
Mon.-Fri.  476  Natoma  @  6th 
(cash  &  carry  only). 

■  Clearance  Center  1 1  ani-3  pm 
Mon.-Sat.  978  Howard  @  6th 
(clothing  by  the  pound) 

■  Mission  Store 

Mon.-Sat.  10  am-5  pm  Sun. 
2279  Mission  (bet.  18th  &  19th) 

■  Regular  Store  9  am-6  pm 
Mon.-Sat.  10  am-5  pm  Sun. 
980  Howard  @  6th  (Now  ac- 
cepting Visa  &  Mastercard.) 

"With  Your  Help, 

Our  Business  Works  So  PeopJe  Can  " 
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Compiled  by  Mary  Kapp 
DAILY 

AIDS  Counsding:  For  women.  Sponsored 
by  the  Partners  Outreach  Project.  Call 
82 1-8764  or  82 1-5451. 
Alcoholics  Anonymous:  291   Eddy  St., 
Monday  thru  Friday,  7:30  p.m.  Free. 

Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Re- 
settlement: For  refugees  and  immigrants. 
Job  training  and  placement  services.  875 

0  Fan^ll.  For  more  info,  call  885-2743.  Free. 
Crisis  Line:  Crisis  line  for  the  disabled.  24 
hours.  1-800-426^263. 

Family  Violence  Project:  Crisis  interven- 
tion, support  counseling,  case  investigation, 
criminal  prosecution,  and  followup  in 
domestic  violence  problems.  Call  821-4553. 
General  Assistance  Advocacy  Project: 
Counseling  and  representation  by  law 
student  advocates  for  problems  with  G.A. 
and  Food  Stamps.  383  Eddy,  Monday  thru 
Friday,  8:45  a.m. -4:30  p.m.  Free. 
Income  Rights  Project:  AFDC/Food  Stamp 
counseling  and  representation.  355  Golden 
Gate,  Monday  thru  Thursday,  lOa.m.-noon 
and  l-4p.m.Call  431-9771.  Free. 

New  Friends:  Emotional  and  practical  sup- 
port on  one-to-one  basis  with  newly  di- 
agnosed men  and  women  with  AIDS/ARC. 
24-hour  client  intake.  Call  928-5352.  Free. 
Resource  Guide  of  Services  for  Seniors  in 
San  Francisco:  1988  edition  of  guide  is 
now  available  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  Office  of  Senior  Information. 
Order  by  callmg  626-1033.  $10. 
Services  for  the  Homebound:  Department 
of  Public  Health  Office  of  Senior  Informa- 
tion offers  25-page  booklet  of  businesses 
that  provide  home  deliveries  and  make 
home  visits.  Order  by  calling  626-1033.  $1 . 
Woman,  Inc.:  For  battered  women  and 
their  children.  24-hour  crisis  line,  options 
counseling,  temporary  reslraining-order 
clinics,  and  support  groups  for  both  hetero- 
sexual and  lesbian  women.  2940  16th.  Call 
864-4777. 

MONDAYS 

Men's  Support  Group:  Tenderloin  Seif- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  5-7  p.m. 
Call  554-0518  for  details. 
Support  Group  for  Older  Cay  Men:  60 

years  or  older.  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern/GLOE.  J853  Market  St.,  7-8:30 
p.m.  Call  626-7000.  Free. 

TUESDAYS 

Information  Exchange:  For  women  with 
AIDS  or  ARC.  S.F.  AIDS  Foundation,  25 
Van  Ness,  6lh  floor,  2-3  p.m.  Free. 
Community  Advisory  Board  for  Mental 
Health  Meeting:  For  persons  interested  in 
mental  health  advocacy.  Become  involved 
in  the  development  and  evaluation  of  com- 
munity mental  health  services  in  the  Ten- 
derloin. 1182  Market,  Room  208,  2nd 
Tuesday  of  every  month,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
Call  558-4671  for  more  info. 
NOW  Meeting:  Addresses  women's  issues 
every  third  Tuesday.  Women's  building, 

3583  18th  St.  Call  929-1865  for  time.  Free. 
WEDNESDAYS 

Crime  Abatement  Committee;  First  Wed- 
nesday of  every  month.  Cadillac  Hotel 
Ballroom,  380  Eddy  St.,  1  p.m.  Free. 

Rhythm  Band:  For  seniors.  481  O'Farrell, 
9:30a.m.  Free. 

North  of  Market  Housing  Committee:  !  he 

Committee  works  to  educate  Tenderloin 
tenants  and  to  improve  building  conditions. 
308  Eddy  St.,  11  a.m.  Free. 
Single  Parents  Support  Group:  Tender- 
loin Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate, 
1-2  p.m.  Call  554-0518for details.  Free. 
Tenderloin  Police/Community  Relations 
Committee:  First  Wednesday  of  every 
month,  Cadillac  Hotel  Ballroom,  380  Eddy, 

1  p.m.  Free. 

Matinee:  Afternoon  of  movies,  discussion 
and  refreshments.  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern/GLOE/North  of  Market  Senior 
Services,  333  Turk  St.  2:15-4  p.m.  Call 
626-7000  for  details.  Free. 
Writer's  Workshop  for  Older  Lesbians 
and  Gay  Men  (50  years  + ):  Sponsored  by 
Operation  Concern/GLOE,  1853  Market. 
6-8  p.m.  Call  626-7000.  Free. 

THURSDAYS 

Quilting  Classes:  Tenderloin  Self-Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  9-11  a.m.  Free. 
Veterans'  Open  House:  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  11  a.m.-2 
p.m.  Free. 

Older  Gay  Men's  Friendship  Group:  60 

years  or  older.  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern/GLOE.  71 1  Eddy  St.  Every  other 


Thursday,  2:45  p.m.  Call  626-7000  for 
info  Free. 


FRIDAYS 

Women  Writers'  Workshop:  For  women 
working  or  living  in  the  Tenderloin.  Bay 
Area  Women 's  Resource  Center,  3 1 8 
Leavenworth,  9:30-1 1  a.m.  Free. 
Women's  Day:  Rap  groups,  socializing,  a 
chance  to  meet  other  women.  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  11 
a.m. -7 p.m.  Free. 


SATURDAYS 

Writer's  Workshop:  Open  to  the  public. 
Child-care  provided,  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis  St.,  2nd  and  4th  Saturday  of  every 
month,  4:30-7  p.m.  Free. 

More  A.A.:  Lyric  Hotel,  140  Jones  St.,  5 
p.m.  Free. 

Performance  Fest:  Music,  comics,  poets. 
509  Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis,  8-1 1  p.m. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Tuesday,  March  1-31; 

Exhibit:  "Women  with  AIDS,"  a  premiere 

multi-media  art  exhibit  on  women  and 

AIDS.  Somar  Gallery,  934  Brannan.  Free. 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  March  7  and  9: 
Volunteer  Orientation:  To  teach  English 
and  provide  learning/play  experience  for 
refugee  children.  Refugee  Women's  Pro- 
gram, 220  Golden  Gate,  Room  400,  6-7 
p.m.  Call  673-2358  for  more  info. 

Tuesday,  March  8: 

Education  Forum:  "Being  Gay  and  Getting 
Older— What  Are  the  Stereotypes  and 
What  Are  the  Truths?"  Led  by  David  Silven, 
Ph.D.  of  Operation  Concern.  1853  Market, 
l-2:30p.m.  Free. 

Chamber  Music  Ensemble:  Celebrate  In- 
ternational Women's  Day  with  a  concert  of 
contemporary  music  written  by  women 
composers.  41  Powell,  8  p.m.  $7. 

Wednesday,  March  9: 
Community  Educational  Forum:  "Labor 
and  Community:  Addressing  Anti-Asian 
Violence."  Discussion  of  role  of  organized 
labor  in  the  growing  anti-Asian  sentiment 
and  violence.  Christ  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  1700  Sutter,  7-9  p.m.  Call  26&0192 
for  more  info.  Free. 

Friday,  March  11: 

Legal  Clinic:  For  Gay  and  Lesbian  Seniors. 
Meet  with  an  attorney  to  discuss  your  legal 
needs.  By  appointment  only.  Sponsored 
by  Operation  Concern/GLOE  and  Legal 
Assistance  to  the  Elderly.  10  a.m.-noon. 
For  more  info,  call  626-7000.  Free. 

Saturday,  March  12: 

Cabaret:  Storytelling,  satire  and  music  to 
benefit  WOMAN,  INC.  Left  Coast  Cabaret, 
50  Fell  St.,  8  p.m.  Call  431-7980.  $5  dona- 
tion. 

Sunday,  March  13: 

Men's  Brunch:  For  older  gay  men  and 
friends,  60  years  and  older.  Bring  food  to 
share.  Sponsored  by  Operation  Concern/ 
GLOE.  Francis  of  Assisi,  1 45  Guerrero,  Call 
626-7000.  Free. 

Monday,  March  14: 

Suicide  Prevention  Training:  Led  by  Cindy 
Bott,  Tenderloin  Self-Help  Center,  191 
Golden  Gate,  1-3  p.m.  Call  554-0518  for 
info.  Free. 

Theater:  "(eannette  Rankin:  The  Disarm- 
ing Dissenter."  A  one-woman  show  about 
an  outstanding  woman  pacifist.  Sponsored 
by  Tenderloin  Reflection  Center.  Dorothy 
Day  Community,  54  McAllister  St.,  5:30 
p.m.  Call  for  tickets:  558-8759  ($5  in  ad- 
vance: lower  rates  for  Tenderloin  residents). 
$6  at  door.  Light  supper  available. 

Thursday,  March  17: 

Potluck:  Come  with  or  without  food  to 
the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Potluck.  The  509  Cul- 
tural Center,  509  Ellis,  5-7  p.m.  Meeting 
and  entertainment  afterwards. 

Friday,  March  18: 

Nutrition -Wise  Day:  Get  accurate  nu- 
trition information  from  registered  dietitians, 
sponsored  by  Bay  Area  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion. San  Francisco  City  Hall,  400  Van  Ness. 
10a.m.-3  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  March  19: 

Musical  Satire:  Welfare  Cheats  perform 
at  Artemis  Cafe,  1199  Valencia  at  23rd, 
8p.m.  431-7980.  $4-7. 

Thursday,  March  24: 

Film:  "Acting  Our  Age."  On  women  and 


Street  Meets  Stage  in 
Homeless  Drama 


When  Director  John  Malpede  (right)  and  his  actors  begin  to  improvise,  almost 
anything  can  happen. 


by  Ron  HoUaday 

In  February  and  March,  a  unique 
homeless  theater  group  called 
LAPD,  short  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Poverty  Department,  is  bringii^g  perfor- 
mances about  homelessness  to  San 
Francisco . 

"It's  iike  a  hobo  slew,"  said  actor 
Kevin  Williams,  who  was  formerly 
homeless.  "For  the  audience  it's  a  chal- 
lenge, because  you  can't  come  in  with 
a  preconceived  idea  about  what  you're 
going  to  see.  Anything  can  happen. 
. .  .Sometimes  a  woman  will  play  a 
man's  role ....  if  the  audience  wants 
to  suggest  something,  we're  ready  to 
listen." 

In  performing  'TSJo  Stones  for  Studs 
Schwartz"  in  February  and  "LAPD  In- 
spects America:  San  Francisco"  in 
March,  this  culturally  diverse  group  of 
15  homeless  actors  creates  a  drama  out 
of  their  own  life  experiences,  under  the 
direction  of  former  New  York  perfor- 
mance artist  John  Malpede. 

Currently  a  paralegal  advocate  for 
the  homeless  in  Los  Angeles,  Malpede 
said  he  first  became  interested  in 
homeless  issues  when  living  in  New 
York  in  1984.  At  that  time,  he  was 
working  on  an  artistic  project  for  what 
he  called  "the  world's  most  expensive 
piece  of  real  estate "  in  the  shadow  of 
the  World  Trade  Center. 

'The  deeper  I  got  into  it,  the  more  I 
felt  that  living  in  the  artists'  ghetto 
down  there  was  really.  ,  .superficial," 
he  said. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  he  moved  to 
L.A.  to  work  for  a  free  legal  clinic 
called  Inner  City  Law  and  began  do- 
ing workshops  there. 

Out  of  that  grew  the  LAPD  and, 
eventually,  "No  Stones  for  Studs 
Schwartz,"  which  played  to  rave  re- 
views and  packed  houses  during  its 
run  at  the  Boyd  Theater  in  L.A.  The 
magazine  Artforum  described  it  as  "a 
flashback  life-story  of  a  small-time 
union  organizer  as  he  flees  the  mob 
from  Brooklyn  to  Chicago  to  Miami  to 
Key  West  to  Jamaica,  plus  additional 
scenes  in  Vietnam  and  Israel." 

March  performances  of  "LAPD  In- 
spects America:  San  Francisco"  will  be 
a  collection  of  live  skits  and  video  in- 
terviews. Group  members  hope  to  in- 
volve some  of  San  Francisco's  home- 
less in  these  performances  and  have 
begun  recruiting  new  actors  from 
places  like  Hospitality  House,  Glide 
Church,  and  lines  at  the  General  As- 
sistance Office. 


LAPD  member  Robert  Clough  said 
this  is  an  opportunity  for  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  homeless  people  to 
work  together  as  a  team  in  theater. 

'I'm  formerly  homeless,"  says 
Clough.  Tm  on  SSI  and  sometimes 
my  money  runs  out  —  and  then  I'm 
homeless.  At  this  point,  most  of  us 
aren't  homeless  anymore.  I'm  in  a  shel- 
ter called  L.A.  Men's  Place." 

He  said  he  found  participating  in 
LAPD  rewarding  on  several  levels. 
'This  is  a  way  of  getting  $150,  which 
is  money  I  need,"  he  said.  'It's  also  a 
way  of  gettirrg  my  frustrations  out  on 
John,  and  the  audience.  " 

Another  cast  member  said  partici- 
pating in  the  performances  is  a  way  to 
learn  to  work  with  other  people. 

In  an  artist's  statement,  Malpede 
wrote:  "Most  of  the  people  that  i  now 
make  art  with  have  been  socialized  in 
institutions:  foster  homes,  mental  hos- 
pitals, jails.  Institutions  at  the  margins 
of  society.  They  don't  know  how  to 
act  right.  Behavior  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  other  group  work 
situation  is  put  up  with  and  over  time 
worked  through  in  this  group.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  have  been  amazing  changes 
in  some  members'  ability  to  function 
and  to  inter-act  with  and  care  about 
other  people.  " 

Formerly  a  sculptor,  Malpede  has  in 
the  past  been  awarded  numerous  grants 
and  fellowships  from  such  sources  as 
the  California  Arts  Council  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The 
San  Francisco  performances  of  LAPD 
are  part  of  the  annual  Adaline  Kent 
Award  Exhibit  at  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Institute.  Malpede  is  this  year's 
winner  of  the  $5000  award. 

"LAPD  Inspects  America:  San  Fran- 
cisco" will  be  performed  March  18,  19, 
and  20  at  8:30  p.m.  at  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Institute  at  400  Chestnut 
Street.  Tickets  are  $5  and  are  available 
in  advance. 

In  addition  to  the  performances, 
Malpede  will  lead  a  symposium  on  ad- 
vocacy for  the  rights  of  the  homeless 
in  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute  Lec- 
ture Hall  at  7:30  p.m,  on  March  9.  Ad- 
mission is  free  for  the  symposium. 

Anyone  who  is  or  has  been  home- 
less and  who  would  like  to  participate 
in  the  March  performances  can  call 
John  Malpede  at  771-7020,  Ext.  50. 

Inquiries  about  tickets  will  be  taken 
at  the  same  number. 


aging  in  America.  Main  Library  at  Civic 
Center,  Lurie  Room,  noon.  Free. 


Public  Health  Forum:  "Women  and  AIDS: 
Facts  You  Should  Know,"  Somar  Gallery, 
South  of  Market  Cultural  Center  at  934 
Brannan  St.,  7-9:30  p.m.  Free. 


Sunday,  March  27: 

Women's  Social:  For  Older  Lesbians  and 
friends,  60  years  and  older.  Music,  dan- 
cing, pool,  table  games  and  refreshments. 
Sponsored  by  Operation  Concern/GLOE. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  145  Guerrero,  2-5  p.m. 
Call  626-7000.  Free. 
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Gay  Elderly  Organization 
Gets  Glowing  Reviews 


by  Andrew  Casler 

There  is  a  silent  minority  living 
in  the  Tenderloin  and  ihroughout 
the  Bay  Area  which  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  society.  Many  gay 
seniors,  having  lived  through  an  era 
when  "coming  out  of  the  closet"  was 
unthinkable,  lead  isolated  lives. 

"They  lived  in  an  era  when  to  be  gay 
was  terrible,"  says  George  Roosen,  a 
worker  at  Gay  and  Lesbian  Outreach 
to  Eiders  (GLOE).  "For  these  seniors, 
past  dealings  with  the  'straight'  establish- 
ment have  always  involved  confron- 
tation and  alienation." 

The  "straight"  establishment  is  not 
the  only  world  which  intimidates  gay 
elders.  "There  is  a  lot  of  agism  in  the 
street  and  in  the  gay  community,"  says 
Elaine  Porter,  also  of  GLOE.  "Every- 
thing in  the  gay  community — bars  and 
activities — is  geared  towards  young 
people."  For  many  gay  seniors,  accord- 
ing to  Porter,  it  seems  that  the  hostility 
on  the  outside  grows  as  they  them- 
selves grow  older. 


GLOE,  founded  in  1981,  is  an  or- 
gartization  which  reaches  out  to  isolated 
gay  seniors  and  provides  companion- 
ship as  well  as  a'^cess  to  health  care  and 
legal  services.  GLOE  breaks  down  the 
wall  that  separates  seniors  from  the 
benefits  society  can  offer  them.  Located 
at  1853  Market  Street.  GLOE  is  a  part 
of  Operation  Concern,  a  gay  mental 
health  clinic. 

"I  want  gays  to  be  recognized  as  a 
viable  minority,"  says  Roosen.  "If  the 
Koreans  and  Russians  have  a  senior 
center,  why  not  the  gay  population?" 

Rusty  Brown,  65,  is  an  ex-navy 
mechanic  who  is  a  lesbian  and  is  cur- 
rently living  in  the  Tenderloin.  "Apart 
from  GLOE,  many  older  gays  and  les- 
bians don't  have  anywhere  else  to  turn," 
she  says.  "The  senior  centers  are  good, 
but  I  feel  uncomfortable  there.  It's  reas- 
suring to  have  an  organization  that  is 
geared  to  my  own  needs,  where  I  can 
meet  my  brothers  and  sisters.  If  I  have 
a  problem,  I  can  speak  openly  .md 
honestly.  There  is  no  subterfuge  or 
beating  around  the  bush." 

According  to  Roosen,  in  the  Tender- 
loin, where  there  is  a  large  elderly  pop- 
ulation, as  many  as  30  percent  of  the 
seniors  are  gay.  Through  working  with 
the  gay  seniors,  GLOE  makes  contact 
with  this  ignored  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

'People  don't  think  that  there  are  any 
gays  over  35  years  old,  "  says  Brown. 
"We  don't  dry  up  and  blow  away." 

The  roots  of  the  specific  needs  of 
these  gay  seniors  lie  in  the  narrow 
social  life  of  closeted  gays.  Porter  ex- 
plains that  gay  men  and  women  who 
are  now  seniors  could  traditionally  find 
a  comfortable  social  life  only  in  bars, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  Tenderloin. 
But,  she  says,  now  that  many  of  them 
have  reached  their  50s  and  60s,  drink- 
ing cannot  always  be  a  viable  social 
activity. 

'Poverty,  frailty,  and  health  reasons 


make  the  seniors  unable  to  participate 
in  the  nighttime  activities,"  explains 
Porter. 

"They  are  frightened."  says  George 
Birimisia  who  runs  several  programs 
for  GLOE  in  the  Tenderloin.  "They  are 
not  in  the  gay  community  at  all.  The 
idea  is  to  get  them  involved." 

To  get  seniors  involved  and  provide 
sodal  support,  GLOE  sponsors  a  Friendly 
Visitor  program.  More  than  100  volun- 
teers, who  are  themselves  mostly  gay 
seniors,  visit  homebound  gay  men  and 
women. 

GLOE  also  sponsors  activities  for 
those  who  are  not  homebound.  Biri- 
misia hosts  a  matinee  every  Wednes- 
day at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  North  of  Mar- 
ket Senior  Center  at  333  Turk  Street. 
Films  about  gay  issues  are  shown  and 
discussed,  admission  is  free,  and  refresh- 
ments are  served.  Attendance  every 
week  is  approximately  15  people- 
mostly  from  the  Tenderloin. 

Birimisia  also  runs  a  weekly  writers' 
workshop  at  the  senior  center.  On  the 
last  Sunday  of  every  month,  there  is  a 
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women's  tea  dance  at  the  30th  Street 
Senior  Center  at  225  30th  Street  in  the 
North  Mission/Noe  Valley  area.  Be- 
tween 30  and  50  women  attend  for 
dancing  and  refreshments. 

"1  don't  need  a  friendly  visitor,"  says 
Brown,  "but  GLOE  helps  me  in  other 
ways.  There  are  the  tea  dances,  the 
socials,  the  workshops,  and  just  know- 
ing that  they're  there.  I'm  not  into  the 
bar  scene.  I'm  not  a  drinker.  Yet,  I'm 
not  isolated." 

Especially  strong  among  the  men  is 
a  bereavement  group.  "After  the  loss 
of  a  lover,"  explains  Roosen,  "a  gay 
man  is  often  all  alone  and  separated 
from  his  family.  Also,  with  the  advent 
of  AIDS,  a  man  can  lose  his  entire 
social  circle." 

Volunteers  also  accompany  seniors 
to  doctors'  appointments  and  to  the 
hospital.  'These  seniors  avoid  'straight' 


doctors  for  most  of  their  lives.  Now, 
going  to  a  hospital  by  yourself  can  be 
very  traumatic,  "  says  Roosen. 

On  the  second  Tuesday  of  every 
month  at  the  main  office  on  Market 
Street,  there  are  legal  education  classes 
to  teach  the  seniors  their  social  security 
and  housing  rights.  Also,  specifically 
gay  issues  are  discussed— like  property 
rights  when  a  lover  dies  and  his/her 
family  comes  to  claim  the  deceased's 
property. 

While  the  majority  of  male  volunteers 
are  elders,  in  the  women's  groups,  there 
are  more  young  volunteers.  "The 
younger  lesbians  seek  out  the  older 
women,"  says  Brown.  "They  need  to 
gel  ideas  of  how  they  can  cope  with 
getting  older." 

"A  lot  of  the  women — as  many  as 
50  percent — have  been  married  and 
have  grandchildren,"  says  Porter.  'They 
keep  in  touch  with  their  families." 

Roosen  says  that  many  of  the  men 
also  were  married  at  one  time  in  order 
to  avoid  social  ostracism.  Yet,  with  the 
men,  as  the  heterosexual  facade  fades, 


by  Max  Reif 

Seemingly  on  display  one  Febru- 
ary night  in  the  front  window  of 
Bookworks  on  Mission  Street 
was  a  shopping  cart  piled  high  with 
cans  of  soup,  an  old  pair  of  jeans,  and 
many  other  things  that  obviously  be- 
longed to  someone  who  was  homeless. 

Inside,  homeless  writers  and  artists 
whose  works  have  juskbeen  published 
in  an  anthology  called  "Out  of  the 
Rain"  were  getting  their  moment  in  the 
limelight.  Morris  Peltz's  heartfelt  read- 
ing of  eight  of  his  own  poems  which 
appear  in  the  book  was  extremely  well 
received  by  the  audience  of  about  50, 
with  laughter  at  several  points  and  ap- 
plause at  the  end  that  lasted  a  very 
long  time. 

In  his  thoughtful  poems  Peltz  often 
attempts  to  resolve  within  himself 
questions  of  cosmic  significance:  "Can 
it  be  that  all  this  pain/  was  some  pecu- 
liar sort  of  education?/  Can  it  be  those 
enticing  pleasures /were  but  a  trick- 
ster's delight?" 

There  is  material  in  this  book  that 
reminds  me  of  the  work  of  Jack 
London  or  Mark  Twain,  particularly 
an  anonymous  prose  piece  called 
"Conversations.  "  In  less  than  two 
pages,  it  tells  the  story  of  a  young  wo- 
man who  was  sexually  abused  as  a 
child  and  eventually  became  a  prosti- 
tute and  alcoholic :  "When  I  was 
eighteen  years  old  I  used  to  walk  the 
streets  because  my  Parents  just  didn't 
get  along  anymore.  I  think  they  pre- 
ferred 1  didn't  ever  come  home . " 

Reading  this  piece,  I  found  I  came  to 
like  this  person  and  know  her  as  an  in- 
dividual. I  didn't  judge  her,  because  I 
realized  that  if  what  happened  to  her 
had  happened  to  me,  I  nughl  have 
been  like  her. 


the  old  family  lies  tend  to  dissolve,  he 
says. 

GLOE  networks  with  other  elderly 
groups,  especially  on  health  issues. 
This  networking,  says  Roosen,  acts  to 
reduce  prejudice  aimed  at  the  gay  com- 
munity. 

According  to  Roosen,  ignorance  of 
the  issues  confronting  gay  seniors 
shows  up  in  the  handling  of  AIDS  and 
gay  seniors.  'The  whole  issue  is  swept 
under  the  rug,"  he  says.  "People  pre- 
sume that  seniors  don't  have  sex  and 
that  they're  going  to  die  soon  anyways, 
so  why  stir  up  the  issue?" 

The  organization  provides  the  alter- 
natives of  volunteerism  and  community 
to  displace  isolation  and  retreat. 

"It's  not  easy  to  get  them  out,"  says 
Birimisia.  "When  they  do  get  out,  they 
usually  have  to  act  with  a  low  profile. 
Here,  they  can  let  their  hair  down. 
They  can  be  who  they  are." 

Many  GLOE  activities  are  listed  in 
the  Tenderloin  Times  calendar.  For 
more  information  about  GLOE,  call 
626-7000. 


Many  other  pieces  moved  me  very 
deeply.  "Paradise  Lost"  (first  pub- 
lished in  The  Tenderloin  Times)  by 
someone  who  calls  himself  "Bicycle" 
struck  me  as  the  most  original.  It  is  a 
nonfiction  piece  about  the  lifestyle  of 
its  author,  who  had  built  a  shack  and 
lived  in  it  three  years  before  seeing  it 
destroyed  by  the  police. 

Another  poet  whose  work  is  in- 
cluded in  the  book  is  someone  with  the 
pen  name  'Conrad."  He  describes  the 
alcoholic  experience  as  well  as  anyone 
ever  has:  "So  have  another  drink  to 
the  memories/  And  two  more  drinks 
to  forget.  " 


Anonymous 


"Miss  T"  by  Ronnie  Finch  is  a  stu- 
dent's memories  about  his  high  school 
English  teacher  who  encouraged  him 
to  write,  a  piece  that  could  proudly 
grace  the  pages  of  almost  any  maga- 
zine. It  shows  a  sense  of  humor  the 
author  has  not  lost  since  becoming 
homeless. 

Many  other  poets,  including  K. 
Kern,  James  English,  Seth  Richardson, 
and  some  other  very  powerful,  anony- 
mous writers,  contribute  additional  vi- 
sions of  their  sufferings,  hopes,  and 
memories. 

Some  of  the  art  in  the  book,  espe- 
cially the  three  soft,  evocative  draw- 
ings by  Stan  Rowe,  might  have  been 
done  by  Kahlil  Gibran  or  Henri  Rous- 
seau .  His  "Earth  Women "  and 
'Through  a  Glass  Darkly"  emit  a  sense 
of  being  unshakeably  rooted  and  at 
home  in  the  self,  in  spile  of  the  artist's 
homelessness. 

A  great  deal  of  the  art  and  photog- 
raphy in  the  book  has  the  stark  quality 
one  might  expect  of  homeless  people, 
but  many  pieces  show  humor,  insight, 
and  definite  talent.  In  one  drawing,  by 
Rosemary  MacLeod,  a  man  lying  out- 
stretched on  a  bench  demonstrates  in 
his  sprawled  pose  a  relaxed  attitude 
that  might  suit  a  socialite  on  a  chaise 
longue. 

In  the  photograph  entitled  The 
Shelter  "  by  David  Lanham,  a  pair  of 
cowboy  boots,  and  nice  ones  at  that, 
stick  out  on  a  pair  of  legs,  sandwiched 
between  a  bare  mattress  and  the  card- 
board "covers  "  the  person  is  using. 

A  good  number  of  the  artworks  in 
the  book  are  vigorously  and  profes- 
sionally drawn  human  figures,  some 
continued  next  page 


Something  Special 
for  Bveryone! 


Kxneon*  to 
talk  with 

someone  to 
Jhare  wtth 

someone  fo 
prty  with  ' 


1227  Sutter  St.  between  Van  Ness  &  Polk 

•  Help  for  your  problems 

•  Sunday  School  Classes 
for  ALL  Ages  (2  yrs.  and  up) 

•  Youth  Activities 

•  Bible  Studies 

•  Special  Music 
Fellowship  Dinners 

•  Weeknight  Services 

•  Time  to  Pray 

Service  Schedule: 

Sunday  School  9:30a.m. 
Morning  Worship  11 :00  a.m. 
Evening  Service  7:00  p.m. 
Tuesday  &  Friday  8:00  p.m. 
885-6624 


GLOE's  matinee  showings  of  films  of  special  interest  toeldt  j.-.j.  jno  lesbians 
offer  an  opportunity  to  get  together  and  discuss  important  issues. 


Homeless  Art  and  Writing 
Published  in  New  Book 


March  1988 
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Homeless  Book 

continued  from  page  14. 

oi  which  appear  to  be  asking,  "Where 
do  I  belong?"  while  others  seem  to  be- 
long right  where  they  are. 

The  overall  impact  of  the  book  is 
well  summed  up  in  its  introduction  by 
Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center  Director 
Malcolm  Garcia:  "Out  of  the  rain,  out 
of  the  doorways,  out  of  every  day's 
grind,'  come  stories,  poems,  sketches 
and  photographs  that  testify  to  the  in- 
finite resiliency  of  the  human  spirit 
and  its  ability  to  see  and  to  speak  cre- 
atively no  matter  what  the  condition 
of  life." 


Speaking  briefly  at  the  reception  at 
Bookworks  were  publisher  Jean-Louis 
Brindamour  of  Strawberry  Hill  Press, 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  shelter 
workers  Mark  Muenter  and  Tom 
Fowler,  and  Shelter  Director  and  im-- 
promptu  Master  of  Ceremonies  John 
Murray. 

Fowler,  who  originated  the  project 
with  Malcolm  Garcia  of  the  Tender- 
loin Self  Help  Center,  explained  how 
"Out  of  the  Rain"  came  to  be. 

'The  book  actually  started  as  a  self- 
esteem  project  for  the  guys  in  the  shel- 
ter," said  Fowler.  "We  noticed  that  a 
lot  of  guys  and  women  standing  in 
lines  were  creating  writings  and  draw- 


ings." 

What  began  as  a  "trickle"  of  submis- 
sions, said  Fowler,  eventually  became 
a  100-page  manuscript  making  its  way 
around  the  shelter. 

Many  people,  including  Jim  Foster, 
of  Jim  Foster  Communications,  and 
Julie  Todd,  now  the  sales  manager  for 
the  book,  then  began  coming  forward 
to  make  the  book  a  reality.  The  volun- 
teer efforts  of  some  40  editors,  design- 
ers, typesetters,  and  printers  made 
possible  the  edition  of  5,000  copies  cel- 
ebrated that  February  night  at  Book- 
works. 

Some  1200  have  already  been  sent 
to  stores  in  the  Bay  Area,  including 


500  copies  to  B.  Dalton's  main  store  at 
Sutter  and  Kearny,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity for  Cody's  in  Berkeley. 

National  distribution  for  "Out  of 
the  Rain"  will  begin  this  month. 
Brindamour  said  he  expected  to  sell  at 
least  50,000  to  100,000  copies  in  the 
next  two  years. 

Proceeds  from  sales  of  the  book  will 
go  to  benefit  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Ozanam  Shelter. 

The  book  is  nicely  designed  and 
bound,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  used,  among  other  places,  in 
schools  throughout  the  nation. 


Homeless  Art  Draws  From  the  Streets 


Anonymous 


UNTITLED 

Inner  light 
Blinding 

A  beaming  ray  of  truth 
To  one  in  middle  years 
With  the  shadow  of  his  youth 
Not  quite  yet  distorted 
With 

The  gin  and  the  vermouth 
A  thread 
More  like  a  wire 
That  binds  the  socred 
Wllh  the  uncouth 

K.  Karn 


T.  Rozor 


SORROW 

Sorrow  Is  the  only  faithful  one 

Clean  like  a  seoson  without  any  reason 

Sorrow  Is  like  the  spy  who  has  to  lie,  cheat,  and  manipulate 

Or  he'll  die. 

Sorrow  Is  like  the  load  that's  too  much  to  tow 
With  your  mind  feeling  like  It's  going  to  explode 
Yes,  sorrow  is  the  only  faithful  one. 

Jamas  English 


Anonymous 


FROM  WHERE  I  CAME 

The  faces  I  see 
When  I  come  here 
Remind  me  of  where  I  come 
And  the  things  I  fear 

People  lost  deep  Inside 
not  knowing  where  to  go 
The  confusions  and  feelings 
I  only  too  well  know 

All  these  people 
As  down  as  they  are 
Are  what  I  use 
As  0  guiding  star 

So,  I'll  always  try 
To  remember  my  true  olm 
And  never  forget  this  Is 
From  where  I  come 

Mr.  MIka 


Robert  Santo  Luclo 


T.  Rozor 


A  PUNCH  IS  AS.  .  . 

A  punch  Is  as  good  as  a  kiss. 

An  unwashed  sonata  of  vagrant  dreams. 

Immobile,  yet  mobilized. 

Painfully  silent 

Ecstatically  berserk. 

Oh,  God,  that  ever  did  human  grace 
Give  man  such  trammeled  core. 
To  feel  thot  pierce,  that  plunge. 
The  softness. 

That  sharp,  spear-IIke  thrust. 

To  void  the  pill  of  pleasing  lassitude. 

Capture  Irony,  freeze  anomaly. 
Pole  the  dots  of  seamless. 
Yet  infernal  agony 

And  make  bloom  again,  lush  and  verdant. 
The  entrails  of  timeless  hesltonce. 

Break  out,  get  broken  Into. 

Farm  out  the  lazy 

Band  of  extraneous  verdure. 

Get  with  It,  monl 

Or  else,  be  prepared 

For  endless  hopelessness. 

Morris  Pallz 


/)7^7'  ^  Anonymous 
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509  Club 

continued  from  page  1. 

Adding  to  the  center's  worries  was 
the  fact  that  its  lease  with  the  nonprofit 
Tenderloin  Neighborhood  Development 
Corporation— owner  of  the  building 
that  houses  the  509  and  the  Aarti  resi- 
dential coop — expired  January  14  of 
this  year.  There  were  rumors  and  fears 
about  the  509  being  endangered,  but 
the  problem  is  between  the  tenant- 
managed  Aarti  Coop  and  TNDC. 

TNDC  wants  to  mortgage  the  Aarti 
building  to  fund  further  low-income 
projects,  but  residents  are  still  divided 
over  whether  to  support  the  refinancing. 
Although  the  Aarti  Coop  oversees  the 
509,  Aarti  Treasurer  Julia  Lenfest  said 
the  509's  delay  in  signing  its  lease  with 


TNDC  was  not  related  to  the  problems 
between  the  Aarti  and  TNDC. 

'The  509  is  sort  of  understaffed," 
said  Lenfest.  "Because  it's  run  by  vol- 
unteers, people  weren't  able  to  get 
around  to  (the  lease)." 

John  Stem  of  TNDC  wanted  to  make 
it  clear  that  his  organization  is  not  out 
to  harm  the  509.  'The  TNDC  fully 
supports  the  Cultural  Center,"  he 
said.  "They  provide  a  valuable  service 
for  local  artists  and  the  community." 

Smith  said,  "We're  going  to  sign  a 
new  lease." 

The  509  center,  collectively  run  by 
a  committee  whose  membership  is 
open  to  Tenderloin  residents  and  non- 
residents alike,  is  part  of  a  growing 
number  of  nonprofit  neighborhood 
art  spaces  whose  survival  depends 
mainly  on  foundation  support. 


Founded  in  January  1987  at  the  loca- 
tion of  the  former  509  Club,  the  center 
was  initially  conceived  as  a  space  for 
up-and-coming  local  artists  from  other 
spaces  like  Hospitality  House,  said 
original  manager  Wade  Hudson. 

"We  wanted  it  to  be  open  to  every- 
one, to  have  a  wide  variety  of  music, 
paintings,  poetry,  theater— and  to  be 
affordable,"  he  said. 

The  center  has  lived  up  to  its  found- 
ers' expectations,  hosting  a  diverse  col- 
lection of  events  and  performances: 
avant-garde  rock,  politically  oriented 
folk  music,  lectures,  poetry  readings, 
black -and -Asian  joint  cultural  events, 
and  art  shows — ail  involving  neigh- 
borhood people. 

One  year  old  now,  and  temporarily 
sidetracked,  the  center  nonetheless  re- 
mains open— no  small  feat.  Hudson 


asserted  that  the  original  ideals  for  the 
center  are  intact. 

Smith  concurred.  'The  center  is  al- 
ways evolving,"  he  said.  "We  want  to 
eventually  network  with  other  spaces 
and  create  a  real  artistic  community  in 
the  neighborhood." 

Carrying  on  with  this  dream,  the 
center  has  planned  an  open  house  for 
March  13,  featuring  the  opening  of  an 
exhibit  of  paintings  by  Jean  Marie  de 
la  Trinite.  The  center  will  be  inviting 
the  neighborhood,  the  mayor,  and 
representatives  of  the  San  Francisco 
Arts  Commission. 

Also  planned  for  the  near  future  is 
an  exhibit  of  local  children's  art. 


Jazz  Cools  Hatley  Martin  Gallery 


by  Skooter  Fein 

My  search  for  jazz  in  the  Ten- 
derloin brought  me  to  the 
Hatley  Martin  Gallery  at  41 
Powell  Street.  A  well-lit  room  with 
surprisingly  good  acoustics,  the  gal- 
lery displays  modem  art  and  occasion- 
ally hosts  a  variety  of  music  and  cul- 
tural events  on  weekends,  such  as 
string  quartets,  rock  music,  poetry 
readings,  and  modem  dance. 

On  Saturday,  February  13,  under 
the  auspices  of  an  organization  called 
Jazz  in  Flight,  the  Hatley  premiered  a 
concert  of  the  Bay  Area  Jazz  Compos- 
ers' Orchestra.  They  are  rooted  in  the 
traditions  of  jazz  big  bands  but  firmly 
planted  in  the  present  —  along  with 
the  traditional  reed,  brass,  and  rhythm 
sections  are  an  extra  percussionist  and 
a  string  section  of  two  violins,  a  viola, 
and  a  cello. 

The  band  is  cooled  by  bassist  Clark 
Suprynowicz  and  guitarist  Paul  Nash, 
who  also  conducted.  They  opened  the 


evenir\g  with  'Tvlonk's  Evidence."  The- 
lonius  Monk  now  seems  almost  oblig- 
atory for  jazz  groups  and  has  been 
played  and  overplayed  since  his  death 
in  1982.  Despite  this,  the  arrangement 
was  fresh  and  swinging,  anchored  by 
the  string  and  reed  sections'  pointillistic 
balance  of  the  melody  and  highlighted 
by  a  violin  solo  by  Kaila  Flexer. 

Next  up  was  Suprynowicz's  "In 
Sleep  A  King."  The  melody  grew  from 
a  hypnotic  bass  ostinato  (cyclical  pat- 
tern) into  full  bloom  with  melodic 
variations  and  counter-melodies  inter- 
woven through  the  orchestra.  A  per- 
cussive backdrop  of  woodblocks, 
tympani,  and  gongs  added  more  color, 
and  Shelly  Brown's  thoughtful  soprano 
sax  solo  highlighted  a  fine,  moving 
composition. 

An  unexciting  piece  by  the  pianist 
followed,  and  the  set  closed  with  what 
Suprynowicz  called  "an  extravaganza" 
by  tenor  saxist  Chuck  Clark.  The  piece 
started  in  a  medium  swing  and  shifted 
tempo  and  texture  throughout,  finally 


settling  into  a  slower  swing,  featuring, 
more  than  anything,  very  fine  writing 
by  Clark,  with  hints  of  Gil  Evans  and 
French  composer  Ravel. 

All  in  all,  the  well  written  and  finely 
played  compositions  made  for  an  im- 
pressive debut  by  the  Bay  Area  Jazz 
Composers'  Orchestra.  My  only  com- 
plaint was  that  the  band  could  have 
opened  up  more  and  given  more  solo 
space,  to  drive  it  all  the  way  home. 


For,  as  important  as  composition  is, 
the  essence  of  jazz  is  soloing  —  spon- 
taneous creativity. 
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Hey  Kids!!! 
Come  Join  in  the  Fun  Easter  Sunday 
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Easter 


ARMERS^  MARKE 
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Happy  Easter  from  all  of  us  at  the  Heart  of  the  City  Farmer's  Market 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  keep  stub: 


Drawing  11  am  Easter  Morning 
Deposit  your  coupon  in  box  at 
information  table  in  Market  (until  April  1), 


Name 


Address 
Phone_ 


Date. 
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everybody^  business 


by  Peter  Childress 

Every  culture  has  its  own  Renais- 
sance Man.  In  Florence  it  was 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci.  In  the  Ten- 
derloin of  present-day  San  Francisco, 
it  may  well  be  Dennis  C.  Lee,  proprietor 
of  Picture  Books.  262  Taylor  Street, 
across  from  the  Airporter  terminal. 

The  day  I  walked  into  his  little  book- 
store he  was  thumbing  through  a  cof- 
fee table-size,  $85.00,  516-page  book 
of  rock  music  posters  from  the  1950s 
through  the  1980s.  He  was  going  to 
keep  one  of  them  and  sell  the  others 
for  $50.00  each,  he  told  me  after  some 
prodding,  because  Abbeville  Press,  the 
publisher,  had  sent  four  of  them  to 
him  for  free.  Why?  Well,  because  four 
of  the  posters  in  the  book  were  his, 
he  told  me  modestly. 

About  45  minutes  later  when  the 
conversation  turned  back  to  the  book, 
he  dropped  the  other  shoe:  the  posters 
he  designed  were  for  his  own  bands, 
"Mr.  E  and  the  Necromantics, "  "Living 
Daylights"  and  'Thus."  His  latest 
band,  he  said,  is  called  "Lester  Pudman 
&  The  Boneheads,"  and  their  latest 
gig  was  a  benefit  at  the  Know  Nothing 
Cinema  in  China  Basin. 

In  fact,  Dennis  is  no  stranger  to 
benefits.  In  addition  to  participating 
as  a  tutor  in  "Project  Read,"  the  li- 
brary's literacy  program,  four  years 
ago  he  participated  in  a  benefit  reading 
for  the  homeless  in  the  back  of  the 
Haight-Fillmore  Bookstore.  He  read 
from  one  of  the  several  books  he  had 
written  and  self -published  ("Why  1 
Destroyed  Planet  Earth,"  and  "In  the 
Shadow  of  the  Factory,"  Tender 
City,"  "My  Robot  Dream."  ) 

What?  Author  and  publisher?  Mu- 
sician and  artist?  Entrepreneur  and  ac- 


When  Dennis  Lee  of  Picture  Books  isn't  running  his  store,  he's  been  known  to 
write  books  and  music  and  design  posters. 


tivist?  Why  not  go  all  the  way  and 
publish  his  own  music?  Well,  guess 
what:  For  $5  plus  tax,  you  can  gel 
60-minute  cassettes  "by  the  eclectic 
band  Thus,'"  including  "Music  for  the 
Ears"  ("Nine  snap,  crackle  and  pop 
tunes"),  "Monkey  Thrust"  ("For  your 
next  primate  parly")  and  "Blood  on 
the  Bible"  ("'Thus'  goes  to  the  heart  of 
gospel  country,  and  gets  escorted  out 
on  a  rail."). 

The  bookstore  itself  is  just  as,  well, 
"eclectic."  In  addition  to  books,  the 
display  window  has  a  seven-tier  bam- 
boo bird  cage  contairving  a  giant  rubber 
fly,  a  large  plastic  locust  and  a  small 
dragon.  Inside  the  store  you  can  find 
new  and  used  books  as  varied  as  "Mod- 
em Newspaper  Editing,"  "Gods  of 
Aquarius,"  "20th  Century  Masters 
of  Erotic  Art,"  'The  Three  Pillars  of 
Zen,  "  as  well  as  science  books,  mystery 
novels,  books  on  photography,  and 


We  design  parking  to 
your  needs." 


Q  Monthly  rates  starting  at  $45. 

O  Special  rates  for  people  working  in  the 
area.  Validation  systenn,  $3  daily  includ- 
ing in  &  out  at  no  extra  charge. 

D  Special  night  parking  rates  for  area  resi- 
dents who  take  their  vehicles  to  work 
during  day. 

B  Validation  for  local  businesses  also  avail- 
able. 

Please  come  by  or  call 


1 


lURI^  iTI^EET 


233  Turk  Street 
441-1668 

Limited  free  parking 
with  this  ad 

one  per  person 


romance  novels  by  Danielle  Steele. 
But  that's  not  all.  You  can  also  buy 
used  magazines  for  35c  to  SOd  each, 
records,  tapes  and  video  tapes,  as  well 
as  artful  postcards.  And  let's  not  for- 
get the  original  posters  on  the  wall. 

Dennis  C.  Lee  was  bom  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pennsylvania,  about 
30  miles  west  of  Pittsburgh,  and  at- 
tended the  Art  Institute  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  graduated  with  an  A. A.  in 
Commercial  Art  in  1972.  Arriving  in 
San  Francisco  the  same  year,  he  went 
right  to  work,  designing  the  first  2 
issues  of  Father  Boeddeker's  magazine 
for  seniors,  "Second  Spring." 

Dennis  spent  10  years  as  a  news 
vendor  on  the  comer  of  Jones  and 
O'Farrell  before  starting  Picture  Books 
for  a  startling  reason:  '1  saw  the  change 
in  culture  in  the  Tenderloin,  especially 
the  influx  of  Asians,  along  with  a 
stronger  desire  in  the  neighborhood  to 
leam  and  read  English.  " 

The  desire  to  help  people  to  read 
also  led  him  to  join  Project  Read,  the 
library's  literacy  program,  although  he 
says  he  has  yet  to  be  assigned  a  student 
to  tutor. 

While  we  were  talking,  we  were  in- 
terrupted by  a  steady  stream  of  people 
dropping  by  to  chat  and  look  for  books 
or  magazines.  A  young  black  girl 
came  in  looking  for  some  Nancy  Drew 
books,  and  several  seniors  came  in  one 
at  a  time  to  browse,  lingering  at  the 
counter  in  conversation  with  Dennis. 

When  I  wondered  out  loud  why 
Dennis  started  a  business  in  the  Ten- 
derloin, his  answer  was  thought  pro- 
voking. 

"I  like  the  diversity  of  the  neigh- 
borhood," he  said.  "It's  kind  of  like 
being  in  Alexandria  in  the  First  Cen- 
tury, A.D.,  because  of  the  cultural 
mix  in  the  area.  1  can  easily  see  the 
Tenderloin  as  being  the  place  where 
new  ideas  can  take  hold  to  form  the 
future  society  of  San  Francisco." 

After  thinking  it  over  for  a  moment, 
recalling  all  the  creative,  talented, 
and  socially  dedicated  people  I've  met 
while  writing  for  the  Times.  I've  got 
to  agree.  There  is  a  dynamism  inherent 
in  the  neighborhood  that  bodes  well 
for  the  future  of  the  entire  city. 

So  to  author,  publisher,  musician, 
artist,  activist  and  entrepreneur,  we  can 
add  the  word  "philosopher."  Sounds 
like  a  Renaissance  Man  to  me,  right 
in  our  own  back  yard. 

LOOSE  CHANGE 

Dianne  Clohessy,  The  Tenderloin 
Times'  former  office  manager,  has 
opened  a  flower  shop  at  1212  Market 
Street,  near  the  comer  of  Hyde  and 
Grove.  Her  new  business  is  the  classic 
"up  by  the  bootstrap"  sort  of  entrepre- 
neurship.  Tenderloin-style.  When  the 
bank  turned  her  down  for  a  $2,000  loan 
for  start-up  expenses,  her  friends  got 
together  to  keep  her  dream  alive  and 
volunteered  to  loan  her  the  needed 
money  themselves.  The  "experts"  she 
consulted  all  told  her  it  would  take 
at  least  a  year  to  break  even — if  she 


were  lucky— and  another  year  to  begin 
to  make  a  profit.  She  broke  even  the 
first  week  in  business,  and  made  enough 
"profit"  by  the  end  of  the  second  week 
to  celebrate  with  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  champagne. 

"I  love  it  so  much  I  can  work  16 
hours  a  day  and  the  only  thing  that 
gets  tired  are  my  feet,"  says  Dianne. 
"My  customers  are  wonderful,  and 
energizing." 

But  what  about  the  area,  you  know, 
the  Tenderloin?  "I  must  say  that  the 
most  wonderful  pari  of  it  is  that  the 
people  on  the  street  have  been  enor- 
mously gracious  and  friendly,  and  most 
helpful  and  protective, "  replies  Dianne. 
'There  seems  to  be  an  umbrella  of  good 
will  in  this  area." 

Dianne's  flower  stand  is  a  full-service 
shop,  offering  custom-designed  bou- 
quets and  service  for  weddings,  funerals 
and  parties.  She's  open  for  business 
from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Drop  by  and  say  hello  to 
her  when  you're  in  the  area,  and  I 
guarantee  you'll  come  away  feeling 
better. 

While  I  was  chatting  with  Dianne 
and  basking  in  her  personal  sunshine, 
I  met  Phil  DeGeorge,  the  new  pro- 
prietor of  the  San  Franciscan  Beauty 
Shop.  Phil's  shop  is  a  full-service  salon 
located  in  the  San  Franciscan  Hotel. 
Phil  charges  only  $15  for  a  shampoo, 
cut  and  conditioning,  and  says  he  uses 
'only  the  finest  hair  care  products  such 
as  Nexus  and  Paul  Mitchell." 

The  Ramada  Renaissance  has  a  new 
Resident  Manager,  33-year-old  Daniel 
King.  Dan  has  been  with  the  Ramada 
for  more  than  10  years,  most  recently 
as  General  Manager  of  the  Royce 
Hotel  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
and  he  is  replacing  Andrew  Hepburn 
who  went  to  Hong  Kong  to  be  general 
manager  of  the  Renaissance  there. 

This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  lived 
downtown— and  I  love  it!"  says  Dan. 
"San  Francisco  is  a  beautiful  city,  and 
the  Tenderloin  is  a  fascinating  area, 
but  it's  going  to  take  some  getting 
used  to." 

Johnny's  Place,  136  Jones,  near 
Golden  Gate,  opened  February  13  for 
light  breakfast  and  lunch.  What  makes 
Johnny's  Place  special  is  that  owner 
Johnny  Miles,  42,  has  worked  as  a  cook 
at  the  Hilton  for  13  years,  and  is  now 
bringing  his  expertise  to  the  Tenderloin 
at  very  affordable  prices.  From  7  a.m. 
to  10  a.m.,  Johnny's  Place  serves  cof- 
fee and  pastries,  but  from  10  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  you  can  order  delicious 
soups,  salads  and  sandwiches  for  $1.50 
to  $3.95.  Most  of  his  salad  creations 
feature  bay  shrimp,  and  are  perfect  for 
gourmets  and  dieters  alike. 

Scooplet :  Hilton  Hotel  employee 
Cindy  Herron  was  named  Miss  Black 
America  for  1988.  Congratulations! 
■        ■        *        •  * 

Important  Info  for 
Tenderloin  Merchants 

PG&E  is  offerirtg  an  important 
Security  Lighting  Program  that  can 
help  reduce  loitering  and  crime  in  the 
viciruty  of  your  business.  The  program 
has  been  in  effect  since  September, 
1987. 

Simply  put,  PG&E  will  provide  you, 
the  merchant,  with  expert,  computer- 
assisted  lighting  design  and  a  cash  re- 
bate of  $200  per  kilowatt  of  installed 
lighting,  up  to  $100,000  per  electric 
account,  and  up  to  30%  of  the  direct 
project  costs. 

The  PG&E  lighting  expert  will  help 
you  determine  the  lamp  types,  fixtures, 
placement  and  wattages  you  need  for 
security  lighting.  This  is  an  important 
program  that  can  make  the  Tenderloin 
safer  for  both  merchants  and  residents, 
so  don't  delay.  Call  Cristina  Salguero, 
972-5700,  at  PG&E  for  further  infor- 
mation. 


Support  our  Advertisers! 
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catin'  the  loin 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

Malai  Lao  Restaurant 
3189  16th  St.  near  Valencia 
626-8528 

Open  Daily,  10  a.m. -3  p.m.  and 
5-10:30  p.m. 

The  first  Lao-owned  restaurant  in 
San  Francisco,  N4a!ai  Lao,  op>ened 
in  the  Mission  District  late  last 
year.  "We  had  been  thinking  about  a 
special  Lao  restaurant  for  some  time," 
said  co-owner  Tieng  Khammoungkhoune, 
whose  daughter  Malai  gives  the  res- 
taurant its  name. 

'There  wasn't  one  Lao  restaurant 
in  the  whole  city,  just  some  Thai-owned 
restaurants  where  maybe  some  Lao 
would  work  and  cook  their  food," 
she  sa'd.  "We  wanted  a  special  place 
with  the  very  best  Lao  food  at  a  reason- 
able price  for  everybody . " 

Last  year  Khammoungkhoune's 
chance  came  when  several  members 
of  her  husband's  and  her  families 
pooled  their  savings  so  the  couple 
was  able  to  buy  a  restaurant  at  16th 
and  Valencia. 


Golden  Gate 
Family  Medical 
Clinic 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave.  #2 


AIDS  Screening 
Some  Day  Appointment 
Food  Supplement  Program 
MedlCol  &  Medicare  Insurance 
Personol/OccupoHonal  Injury 
Birth  Control 
Family  Practice 

552-0733 

Open  Wed.  til  12  closed  Sundoy 


BUSINESS  CARDS 

$20/1,000 
ENVELOPES 
$30/1,000 
FLYERS 

$25/1,000 

UNITED  PRINTING 

SERVICE 
(415)  775-2575 


•  Free  Quotas  by  Phonel 
•  Complete  Offset  Printing 

Newsletters     u«n.,«rr  Drilling 
Letterheods  Padding 
Brochures     Collating  Fo|(j,ng 

CAUUS  FOR  YOUR 
NEXT  PRINTING  JOBI 


[Gita*s  India 
Cuisine 

1048  Market  St. 
between  6th  &  7th) 
864-4306 


Dinner  for  two  $19.95 

,  with  complimentary  wine 

&  appetizer. 
• 

Vaiet  Parking  $2.00 

(offer  expires  2/28/88 
please  bring  this  coupon) 


"Our  family  had  a  lot  of  faith  in 
us,"  said  Tieng.  "We  couldn't  go  to  a 
bank— we  had  no  credit  history,  and 
nobody  would  believe  we  could  run  a 
restaurant." 

"Everything  in  America  is  controlled 
by  these  pieces  of  paper  that  you  fill 
out  and  sign  your  name  to,"  she  con- 
tinued. "If  you  don't  have  a  credit 
history,  it's  really  difficult.  How  can 
people  break  out  of  being  on  welfare 
when  things  are  like  that7" 

Tieng  and  her  husband  Lay  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1982  from  a  refugee 
camp  in  Thailand.  Their  first  several 
years  were  difficult  and  they  relied  on 
welfare  to  survive  because  they  had 
three  children  to  support.  They  worked 
at  different  odd  jobs  but  had  no  "mar- 
ketable skills" — as  it  stated  on  their 
welfare  forms.  But  Tieng  had  helped 
out  in  her  parents'  restaurant  in  Laos, 
and  despite  their  difficulties  with  the 
banks,  the  couple  finally  got  their 
restaurant. 

Three  months  later,  it's  going  great. 
Malai  Lao  has  a  quiet  and  spacious 
atmosphere,  with  high  ceilings,  warm 
lighting,  potted  palms  and  a  fan  for 
almost  every  table. 

The  food  and  service  are  up  to  the 
standard  you  would  expect  for  a  new 


restaurant  trying  hard  to  attract  cus- 
tomers. After  school,  Tieng's  two 
teenage  daughters  help  their  father, 
waiting  on  tables  while  Tieng  cooks.  The 
family  members  are  friendly  and  quite 
willing  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  explain- 
ing dishes  to  customers. 

The  menu  has  a  wide  range  of  typi- 
cal Lao  dishes,  including  the  Laotian 
specialty,  sticky  rice  served  in  bam- 
boo baskets  and  eaten  by  scooping  up 
rice  and  food  together  by  hand.  A 
bowl  of  water  is  available  after  eating 
to  wash  your  hands  at  the  table. 

Like  Thai  cuisine,  the  food  is  hot 
and  spicy  and  cooked  with  very  little 
oil,  although  Lao  food  has  fewer  sweet 
dishes.  Spices  in  Lao  food  include  lemon 


grass,  basil,  coriander  and  ginger. 

Two  extra  special  dishes  to  try  are 
Pla  Lad  Pric,  beautifully  crisp  fish 
served  with  tomatoes,  peppers  and 
basil,  and  Pad  Mak  Kur,  chicken, 
shrimp  and  eggplant  in  a  spicy  sauce. 

The  restaurant  has  not  yet  gotten 
its  beer  and  wine  license.  'That's 
another  bunch  of  forms  we  have  to  get 
to  City  Hall,"  said  Tieng,  who  hopes 
to  get  the  license  soon.  "We  need  the 
license  to  bring  in  steady  business  af- 
ter everybody  has  tried  us  at  least 
once.  It's  not  easy  owning  a  business 
in  the  United  States,  especially  when 
we  are  the  first  one  in  our  community 
and  there's  nobody  else  to  give  us  an 
example." 


Julian's  Cafeteria 

State  Building  Annex  Basement 
455  Golden  Gate.  S.F. 

(415-552-9510) 
Lunch  served  Mon.-Fri.  11  AM -2  PM 
Daily  Special  $2.95  or  less 

Seniors  over  60 — lOVo  discount  on  entree 

— FREE  16  oz.  drink  with  ad —  ^ 


Till   AFFORDABLE  MAIL  SI  RVICL  ...  AND  DEPLSDABLI.' 


SECURE,  ULTRA  CONFIDENTIAL 

CHECK  YOUR  MAIL  FREE  BY  PHONE! 


It  is  our  business  to  assure  that  your  mail  is  your  business  alone. 

Continental  Mail  Co. 

537JONESST.(atGEARY) 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA94102 
MAILBOXES  FOR  RENT 


SPECIAL  STARTUP  RATES 
WITH  FIRST  TWO  MONTHS 
FREE 

3  months  $3  or  $1  per  month 
5  months  $8  or  $1.60  per  month 
8  months  $15  or  $1.88  per  mo. 
14  months  $26  or  $1 .86  per  mo. 


WHY  PAY  MORE  FOR  LESS?  COMPARE! 

GOVERNMENT  CHECKS  CASHED  FOR 
MAIL  CLIENTS  (BY  APPOINTMENT) 
SOCIALSECURITYANDSSI  CLIENTS 
WELCOME! 


Bay  Area  Mail 
Service  leader  since 
1969. 

^^l^.^t^l^.^^.tyl^^^lt^^^t^t^^^ 

3  CASH  PRIZES  WEEKLY! 
FREE  MAIL  FORWARDING 

Get  your  mail  early! 


FOR  FULL  DETAILS,  PHONE: 
885-9555(1  PM-7PM) 
885-4123  (24  HOURS) 

£ARLY  MAIL-OPEN  10  AM-7PM 


F;;rlv  Mnil      Open  10  ;nn  -  7  pin 


r 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


NINE  LIVES 


9. 


Having  little  else  to  do, 
The  rain  falls, 

An  alley  cat  gets  wind  of  me, 
Tucks  her  tail,  and  splits, 
It's  been  ages  since  I  could 
Rarsea  kitty's  tail. .  . 
Wind  from  the  west 
Off  the  ocean. 
Wind  from  the  east 
Off  the  land, 

Tonight  I  bathe  in  fish  oil. 
Tomorrow,  too  much  purringi 

8. 

Once  I  had  a  blue  cat 

Who  refused  to  eat. 

Red— not  blood— just  red,  she  said. 

Finding  no  red  mice, 

I  turned  on  the  cardinals. 

Yet  I  loved  them  more— 

Their  timely  whistles. 

Their  impeccable  feathers— 

Than  kitty. 

7. 

Wanderer,  who  was  the  wanderer? 

Me  with  my  binoculars 

Poking  holes  in  the  air, 

Or  kitty,  with  her  whiskers. 

Sniffing  for  tidbits? 

Tom  knew;  they  left  together 

6. 

t  like  it  here,  catless. 

i  don't  need  the  electric  fur, 

The  constant  purring. 

Such  a  ttmeworn  distraction! 

5. 

How  long  can  I  live  without  cats? 
I  asked  the  coyote. 

"Preposterous  question",  he  answered. 


I  have  no  cats 

You  have  one. 

I  have  no  cats 

You  have  one. 

How  shall  we  dtwy  the  mice 

between  us? 

3. 

The  cats  you  know 

Have  curves  like  the  Congo. 

My  cat  seems  constructed. 

Like  a  television. 

Yours  are  always  on,  on, 

Mine  has  knobs  for  tuning. 

2. 

A  solid  blot, 
A  different  cat, 
A  shadow  tied  to  a  shadow 
Prowling  for  my  bird  friends. 
He  jumped  left 
Behind  the  fence 
Leaving  a  window 
Where  I  see  him. 

1. 

The  cat  you  named  is  made 
Of  tin. 

Cut-out  ears  and  rigid  tail. 
It  is  not  a  snow  leopard. 
Really  a  rooftop,  really  a  cat. 

Tim  Walsh 


TO  A  MANGER  IN  THE  ATTIC 

Our  spider  and  her  spider  kin 
Practice  their  adagio; 
They  do  some  Christmas  caroling. 
Our  spider  and  her  spider  kin. 
Throughout  the  year  they  weave  and  spin 
The  manger  full  of  snow; 
Our  spider  and  her  spider  kin 
Practice  their  adagio, 

David  Cornell 


SMALL 

Delicate.  You  take  tiny 

hands  over.  They  strike 

the  tiny  piano  keys,  A  little 

song,  please?  The  lost  white  curtains 

drift  like  orchids  into 

your  sitting  room.  The  romantic  sombrero 
hoofs  into  your  caballero  doing  a 
kneeling  position.  The  senor  in  gray 
has  come. 

Would  he  have  small  cups  of  coffee? 

The  cream  licks  itself.  He  likes 

candy  and  swee'  peas;  lights  dimmed 

does  he  stop  breathing  or  breathmg 

like  a  dragon?  His  silver  hair  tumbles 

into  the  yes  of  your  face.  The  girls  espahola, 

all  in  one  little  row,  favor  the  silk  moon 

come  out  of  its  window.  Solemnly,  they  giggle, 

every  single  one  vastly  thorough  with 

a  blanket  kiss.  The  senor 

swings  invisibly,  now,  miniature  upon  your 

wall  friezes,  a  nice  hammock 

for  a  proposal.  Small,  small,  small. 

Alice  Olds  Ellingson 


HALF  &  HALF 

Half  and  half  and  me  in  the  middle 
Am  I  a  paragon,  or  an  enigma? 
Am  I  proof  that  racial  harmony  can  exist. 
Or  just  a  mixed  kid  in  a  mixed-up  world? 

California  baby  of  late  60's  peace  dreams 

Crowing  up  in  an  80's  hate  world 

If  they  love  me,  perhaps  they  will  see  me  as 

half  like  them 
If  not,  then  half  the  other 
As  if  any  part  of  me  could  be  separated— 
Like  a  chemistry  project. 
Dissected  like  a  frog- 
Half  Oppressor  and  half  Oppressed . 
Should  I  do  battle  with  my  soul? 
At  turns  ostracized,  teased,  idolized, 
shunned, 

and  marked  as  an  example  for  either  argument, 

little  enough  just 

accepted. 

Sumiko  Saulson 


HAPPINESS 

At  first  afraid 
of  living  fully 
because  of  pain 
we  live  confused 
heading  for  suicide 
trusting  our  lies 
to  bring  us  comfort 

But  finally  desperate 
we  turn  to  Cod 
enduring  trials 
with  truth  and  love 
which  bring  us  peace 
and  happiness 
both  now  and  forever 

Grace  Fitzgerald 


UNTITLED 

tongue 

swindle 

(ing) 

between, 

beyond, 

and  above 

my  crotch; 

—see; 

Alight 

gashing 

through  the  veins 
banging  the  bells 
in  tandem; 
teeth  screeching; 
mouth  deaf(e) 
ned 

a  deception 
of  smells, 
—the  unknown 
(to  you); 

a-rounding  myself 
I'll 

steal  your  crown 
Adrian  Paun 


ARTEMIS 

I  watched  her  form  emerge 
From  terminal  alley  pushing 
Safeway  cart  filled  with 
Tattered  things  left  over 
Shards  of  marriages  and  days 
Thai  might  have  lingered. 
Totally  black  puppy  save 
For  white  patch  over  left 
Eye  rode  on  top  of  cart  much  like 
Cleopatra  on  her  burnished  throne. 

Excuse  me  miss  please  do 

You  have  some  spare  change  so 

I  can  feed  Artemis 

She  is  all  I  have  to  keep  the  little 

One  fed  she  is  all  I  have. 

All  I  have.  Something  in  her 

Eyes  and  tenderness  toward  dog 

Persuaded  me  to  alter 

Lunch  hour  plans. 

Walk  to  store  with  me  and  I'll 
Buy  you  some.  We  walked  up 
Seventh  Street  past  broken 
Greyhound  sign  and  people 
Calling  out  for  spare  change 
Red  Mountain  Marlboros  and  a  smile, 
Enjoining  me  to  have  a  good  day. 

Wool  suit  silk  blouse  suede 
Boots  purse  felt  abruptly 
Out  of  place. 

It  was  a  day  like  this 
When  my  baby  died  ten  years  now  since 
Wild  car  jumped  sidewalk,  look  her 
Totimelessness 

husband  never  forgave  me 
Said  my  fault  oh  we  tried  but  it 
Was  always  there 
The  rage  the  shame 
He  let  me  go  married  woman  with  two 
Children  crying  became  a  way 
To  handle  it,  tears  and  vodka. 
Married  again  to  drunk  drugged  vet 
Died  one  night  too  much  ecstasy  and  coke 
Lost  my  job  and  landlord  put  me  out. 
Alley  and  Artemis  all  I've  got  left. 
I  could  get  flop  but  they  won't  take 
Puppy  Streets  are  not  too  bad 
Doorway  fine  welfare  says 
Address  required  so  I  live 
Outside  by  Patnck  my  friend, 
I  went  into  store  and  bought 
Milk  Punna  Puppy  Chow  bowl 
To  eat  from.  I  squeezed  her 
Hand  left  five  dollar  bill 
Seeking  to  nd  myself  of 
Sand  in  chest  feeling- 
Bless  you  darling 
Cod  make  his  light 
Shine  on  you  ever 
More  than  that 
1  could  not  stand. 

— ludith  Grogan-Shorb 


Tenderloin  residents  are  encouraged  to  submit  their 
work  to:  Poetry  and  Prose,  c/o  Robert  Volbrecbt,  146 
Leavenwortb,  S.F.,  CA  94102  by  tbe  15tb  ofeacb  month. 


■  >■ 


From  $250  per  month: 


private  furnished  roonr>s 
downtown  location 
commuter  connections 
snack  canteen 
2  spacious  lounges 
(smoking  &^  non-smoking) 
sun  deck*  laundry  facilities 
option  to  participate  In 
management  process 
active  Tenants'  Association 
low  security  deposit  ($  1 05) 


For  a  low  additional  cost,  weekly  maid  and  daily  meal 
services  are  also  available.  

Civic  Center  Residence 
44  iVIcAliister  St.  431-2870 

Owned  ft  Operated  by  TNDC,  a  non-profit  corporation 


I 


MORE  LIGHT 
AT  NIGHT 


CAN 


. .  Attract  Business 
Reduce  Crime  and  Yandaiism 
&  Discourage  Loitering 

PG&E  can  help  witli  a  rebate  program 


The  Architectural/Security  Lighting  Rebate  Program 
pays  up  to  30%  of  your  project  cost. 

Pick  up  your  application  at  Albatross  Books  Co.,  166 
Eddy  St.  or  call  Cristina  Salquero  at  PG&E.  972-5700. 


PG&E  fisMcitililisfnuno 


1^3  30"/.  '^nn'Vi3J03J(5^jS^wtcii^£)an'tiJtd. 

*twtd(Sn*?uan£r33Stenwsn£diJci  i66  Eddy  st 

nQtmscMumn  aE^Sin  Ineits,  972-5700 
I  k.'  ^ ' 


Them  dnh  sdng 
vdo  dem 

CO  the .  .  .  thu  hut  them  cihi  tiem 

gidm  b6t  trpm  cap  vd  phd  hoqi 
vd  bdt  nhung  ngUdi  diitig  dUdng 


PG&E  CO  the  giup  vbi  mot  chiTtfng 
trinhgldm  gid 

Chudng  trfnh  gidm  gia  cho  kien  true/ 
dnh  sdng  vi  an  ninh  c6  the  trd  30%  so 
tien  ciia  cong  trinh  ciia  qui  vi. 


tnMtiBatfS(PG&E)nno0iDannH^nnSfliL9ri 


•       I  •  em 


\/TfiiMnnnjftjnmi\nnnR  msts-miwnj  Albatross,  Hnwng'isiws 

ftii  ar  Eddy  H  9JWn\gl  Crlstina  Salquero  IS1  PGftE,  CHH 

108  tictft  -  crctoo 


Nhat  don  xin  cua  qui  vj 
tgi  Albatross  Booi(s  Co., 

166  Eddy  St.  haygoi 
Cristina  Salquero  tai 
PG&E,  so  972-5700. 
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ss  tsl\8fn }  rtti  tnwij  j  uw  tnn5*i 
%         "  " 

ireipi  Agnos  51S Tg«m MS'fqij 

nnti  ifiniDHnsHSfti j-gni  i^Hfini 
SRuaasirtis^nttHiajBiira  Food 
Trade   ISiSnttfljtiaf  Market 

Agnos  Tiiracfisgn) ^tftaitifflWHifin 
cnit,8Bi9jfTnniiininnpt  Agnos 


LwTs  I  tPSftJ  MW  1  ani  iraiR  Agnos 

iniiPi  Agnos  OS t^ug^rrfliHaisti 
fisnnwsss  J  iPniunnns-TttHftifn't) 
ntD  1  iBi  I  unwHR  imra*)    nnni  inj-in 

'  t»  ^ 
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fitfttdJta :  inwaiait^iusqiffniwa ,  tain  ibs  xms  nyisessniMug^i 

fl  Ov»  O  l  ift*" 

Vffis  *x&wniwnx'^B^&iiuais'is  sUih^auui^xwin  ois  'xfusninr 

i 8 ihsiw iH/nU,  insff^eiststrs i  Jft/nf  isj  tuia'tts ;  ^  a'xttn  twin 
i^iu^n  xamBis  ItA/s,  iiisiajnj^        'ims  ngis  xaniJ9iy3ifyn2 

ifl%in6sjini3U}  X36}1sii}ittija:  Ttf;tfTt/TifTs;  inofuinf'tnff^fin 

jSiuaiyisnnufSi^    nij0u§i  sj  yisniaixsjnf 

ifgntssf^Sistuinnts-ftslitiiu-  t3is(inSitiuinx8itii  hgojon 

xQhiwJitisn'SxTyj  xunhoai&ii  ^itt&ntssyiGis  xt^j ua^s  tidbit 

yjn'iiiw^aauaii  J n6s\niaa^s  itr-  istaiis  iwis/i/j^yis/n^jyx  0s*f 

SiGssn  iu&i0ihnysm    hooi  "tssGi  tJonayta  tsiin'xuw'xs  J3iit 

&1J  tsis--yis^[jni3inj  xwn--  i^itiax^M-'XinfiutQanii'Sjy&i 

xdinStiiBMxsinitJs^sityiuxajnff  /y^nin  xs^n^t3i  igintidiyis ,  "If 

isl^it'xsynjin^ftig'ftssf  M%ju(ixwin%x9js  ninf  axun 

niii3^u^i9iitfij  xl^nxss^iuilin  xwmw  vsnsaniB^xUidi  luiny 

tQ^tSiayisninj  :nnni3i^uan  g-^tttis^sh^iy/iiBiiuhuhniJuai 

u^^xs-lMiivniimn  ^xawMffuini  y/n^i'tys  xsis  unjiisfn^iSiM 

aiitiff^ifjnianx&n2ysiaisis  inf'xni^is  i&sttjnasnmiwni 

'Suaii'xewdi "  ttixs-ixawai  xVu  ^saihaiVssis^ 

qsinytin^nxanifinyfai'f"  \win  un  xVjs,  ffieigiswil^n 

isii^itniJiiij-ndn/ii  x^^'ttiisgtsan  ainnnyis  lanQi ,  ffinyis  i/uffn 

^iigfi^itysutsff^luiS^tsis ,  Urn  itoainsnttiitBgis^itOiffn^n 

SiSinijninSiisiqitlux3<i!  sigiitfij  i/i/j  t-^/fff -jqtf/n; ;/Tjtfg 

'isjun'td^fffSinij  i5in;iiti/i}nnius  nipf  "^yis/nVjydi  /n/^agT 

ff  fiffis  10131  luausiB  xd-i  jpg  xsst^s0iffifft8is  I6fiat^fyn2i 

snq^sffinrxninj^i^jyistsiqn  l^vgissiitfralf"  etidu^j  i3jnQi 

n^f3ih{jaifi}njiantitiqi9ggo"xtgj  iyisxtnal^lnjiiBaia  i  inisiu 

M  x^yjfSjanijnijf^^Sjqnuw  nn  ^yissSx^j  Jdi  M^uitiof^it  xnai 

in9jtjynnisffuiayn20st9jnf  aidvsiitys  tss  ^aju^fiiBio 

"Sinn  tginauiAiffffis'tsjiii  xm  in9jux9'lsudeiWB'Sii{i}i&n2'^h 

aahn^a ;  g ihgiaqs  x  s - -u^j^ns  ;  uu^  x s in  I6}n'xs  j  J n 2^58  isf 

Stf£r§?Ttf ; ,  "tssOi^J^ju/ifxiBin  nuffJomsiiniiBn'xs^xsisMgis 

ttas,  IsiBsis^af/axy^fj^  tn^  tJtrtgitSiayissaiSiynninai^ 

0nnfrstsun2ifi'xsjai  t^Midys  tfifer  sit  xVVj/Jj  idanynfj/rmj-i 

llittastQ,    MinTfVsVifaixfffjn  xsfqit'xsynjigfttsjnf  jib:  tfff 

^nai  xaj-tf  tdjnij ynilar^it  xWj  t^asidynat  x  ^a^asgis  tni:  teii 

fiai^sqsps'xs ;  ^  lOiS^oj — m  x  ^agis  i^uUw^nainah 


ts/iin^air^itxntajjiurjsitJ^ihGJiB 
iutixwm  m  'x/usninr'tn/isiiff 
xaiwxif'te^snijuj  tujuxssyis 
Tys  I s lys  t  afoastin^n  xsis  If 
inysy/DO&jiAlaifiajffiStayjf- 
uicT,  i^tcis  xnwxsis  ^isjnsai 
yisnijjt^uf0im3iyssisf 

m 

J iiinynais  ma  tss  ,  iny^ss  ua- 
nn,  sninyxfoin  ais  (a is 

inyqiBiyniyiA}onjnn'^n2  iStf/ 
nij'x/yitjnfii^nintss  tsf 

niisyniffisni  J ^u^i J  fiitiyt^fj 
smsBin  SIS  ^Ims  xslxwnx  iniin 
laitiQts'fxs'f'^s  xymisiUBS 
tssSxsig  inaa^HBiiitxs  luiSiU 
nx  jsia  x'Snf 


asxnux^is  xtfUBXQygingis  xai3 
X3jndi  xtomsis  lAJSfftsnjT^iut^^ 
xss  iftQiKis  t'^yj^j yisysyiei 
xsiilBainff^j : dih'xnuxuisf 
^njoj :  xnfstisx^i  iniaiynx3jn- 
/i/ 1  ^ff§}s  ^  J  ffsn  X  ffiingts  & i  urrs  J (j^ 

MIS  I&'/tf^f??^^!^^^  I^/tf/zV/Tt/ 

nisas&ijf^n'isynsi^ 
niitjjaiiniwnx0  90-99  "ts 
ynj  I'xtiwps  xffiVjii^iix3jntsi 
tux3ii}g}  J  in  tsii  nts-i'xnxsis 
l/i}iarys  las'tSfst^isl^w  ^^ffcio- 
ni'^iniBx  fisi'xtiiBiffs  infundnsit 
tfn^'^tf  T  xnj^ihsttBJ  tujuui't^is 

iqttBnyn^sfi}ya2*f 
"  xffimuuitj  uiilffn^nsiginfjj  a 

CM 

^{j'tn^i,  "xiBinlS  X3jsgissasia3 
x3jnfSi  ffn3iitnjffijiisisffnji- 
ihn,  ysqiBu^j-iijys ,  tinjiisj, 
sniyfSitruxninj ,  Myisnuxgts 
torn xUia  till 'i  "uisMamniai 

xUitD  (njin  un  Mtdinffiffjai  xMntnaa  x  lyssjtr 

un^s'xsj  xs-fAtis  imisAi^gisflyfJ^  itnsu/ii  tangisdin/f^uf  " 

/giniinfi'isys  xsty^tBunffU.  fi-  dlansiitffa.-nyinijrnsisa.^iar 

^xnist^Vj  X  Jjy{jhtiuifjai6fi-  isfqi/nffuttj  xsisdiffx  j  litnis 

yUqaj  X  tf  lay  IS  inyffnn  ih^nyxs  }y{ax3  las  iffn  kiSi  aq  juimu^i 

ail  los^sqwiy^f  xsii^nhauiij  t8jnt0(^tt^n2^^s'A!jiyxUfnf 

IS  IS  aljnu^ingisjfsntliBX3id^s  ins  iffs^un2'^i^s'xsafxs^ttiity- 

wcfooS^ij  isifixss  iff^iiajni3i  aiqiff^ssrjti6/nt^  yisVnutSi 

qaif^n^^ffpsj  xUti^caxsi^f  xws  insjf^yis  xiUJ^HnjiarKiai  'ttiat 

(ztsf     "xs:0ix wnsiia  x  war T 05'  gis yntK^  tsi^tssf     ins Bffigis 

x^n2'^8JynsVS^iHifj-sitxas  ju-  u^^j^s j di  xuf^nn^j ut^ in s ^ 

J^yi^irxSSaiAl^xafin  Andy,       ^^3^5  S#4flrtf>5tf>7ffd/W7- 

xtii'inBiiitsijIitxsf^f  Gearyt  ins  q^-Sisnnn  X  ain't  ntfx^isv 

otunxaiin  My  tsingissana'ttn  fnsftjohnxs^ds  xas  9inaff  tf/ 

ai  ffieiyisxAiffl^ynjiaaiia^aa  xws  ctf  itf/rg?;  i lafTgfl? 

gisi^n2  tffstjitr'xti^i  tUnu  iy&  h  ti^uHx^w  i1^aii3in3it^ytia 
lantWjem^lirv  "tl^lti/siji 


3i6fnta9  ifitgr'itsri3i3f 
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Malai  Lao  restaurant  owners  Tieng  and  Lay  Khammoungkhoune  and  their 
daughters  Susan  and  Sandy. 


s^3j-enT7n]uanc<una£j  t  Sjjsnw 

ri  rrt      a  ^ 

©nxiin  uar  tifusnjjrinin]jan;i 

winoTa  anij;nei3Jtflw(^n?:s;nuat: 

£f3Juat:ei;^iuij;nwo^gfi2  cis^tasj 

tSacintBxj^nsyunafiyFio  Sunt; 

loanswynouiTj  tu^itmsfttinuin 
uat:nt;ci6ijrtn]jpio3ninij  uSonin 

^  I  X' 

x*        X'  I  ' 

S"iu3j3j  ci^l  "ina£j"  Tuwnuan 

3  1987  oasT  wajJCioy^nBtiat: 
tnciSuaigs^anoTcunsu  TsiM  5w 

T|33J   16th  fflClffu  ^nU3Wtg£J. 


I  laylotScisnuanTTnwci^T'^itJt:^^ 
I  iCciETiu  uat^QHtBu^nudn^ssu 

uat;STu5ciajji?i3£j£]Cmjau  I  risMa 
3nT7nw»3t<Lt5r)nu^n3US'n3J  I  Oci 

,        (nm   ,         nC)  o  CI 

ugiT^t'-ci-ri^rnu,  cne^  U3t;ta  D 
an^n;5^33aw,  wa^inntan^tsj 
sfiDuaif  ansfnosifiiefu  untSu© 
1 2^ tint;  uat2:tyyScian£jnwMi 

3n£jm3JfnT?n3jij3J3§5J  ( iJwst;£Jt: 


Suojryndni^y^rii^ntatjSusininQ  ncin3SS|s3:)^ni7n3JU3t:u3ntajj 


gsejiJtasjDiasciciunr^u  a3t;uu 
Ii3uicit3£j'=it:iga3n  wong3y'=Jt; 

T  W3 1;  I  u  inn  u  uua  ^  ei  u  ti  ;:i  £j  I  ^ 

T|n]ut:nnut7i£J3£jnm  3wdn^2? " 

cis^  uat;  ta  w^ujtiiiyan^nu 
Rw  unSnstiCusnnC  i982  "^nn 

I  lb' 

^uSw  t:3u  t  Bsntuiy  ,n3ii  t  Ccietiu 

iTTB3'=jnnucioa&ji53U3Ji{nn  ioci 

x-  *■ 

tJt:^n5iis3;;)  t  sn  i  Sn .  t  si  t  Sitn^ 


•^lontJiJnanciyrmaf-tiJfitmjnn  I  ?3 

I  "  111 

et'ltcisus  t;u£jncisn£j  t  uantTQ  t  uej 

fc-  X'  11 
a  nitDusn  i  sns"iuw3n£jn;n  i  nn 

3noS3S3Juu3Ci!jau  ztn  "wuciuwun 

tCciEn3j1iJ5ii3^u3;>  nSpSuwim 

3u^31ing33J.  ntlW'=it;tcl*^u'^a- 

C  X-       X'  X'  X*  ^ 

I  I  I  ^X-  X/ 

X-  ^    I  ^'  O  <3  ' 

Tuii  ifi£i3£ln3Uia£Jn3Tci  t  a£j , 


UQiitv)£jtta:;ano 
fodSa^ 

x* 

wny  ixito^uuacr  Tuisjuatiano 
TciSna^t^u^jjjun  dcit^nmjjsu 
nun  y  UC1U3  t:m:rn  ;;i^3mSciSci 
siutanu3t:us;i3'f^£jt;us.  ttiD 
Tnt;unutMyi3cinuS  ^nu^ruTTiany 
S3£iajj  uat:Dnnunt;SijnuciciyCu 

I  x* 

l^nyu^t:n^u^lJS^'l3cl,  anOuTil 
g3^is^Sjjsu  tci£jn33jTnu3nnnci 

tmum^(gpuciiiT)ni|§2?fw- 
nu3iorn3^3;^iJt;  t  Tncitci33£jT^TLl 
ui?t3)UT^j^ncisfnnw"Tcis7J&  stjiSix) 
Tuu»uS  U3t;  Mu5^3j£jnuwicgci 

■  IX'  I  I 

ucluB  t  ncimuci^nu  ,inDat;£Jt;s"n^ 
tniJt;unu  25otu  "^iinynntuS^ 

I  X' 

2  3  ^  t  Da  ^un  ^n  fin ,  a  ai^Hu  t  Uxi^  n 

tJt:tTftci1citsn3jjintJi3fiSnai  £jci 
t  ^nmuci^nuuat;  iiTOis^inu 
Tnt:T7n]JTi3yafnTiJ'(n'=innn3jat;£jt: 


111  I  sauanwciuuusanvnusici 

I  X'     X/         T  x* 

t?3j§ci3n£J3UU«iinsr3JJiJ?  sulci 
a^  "uSnanenusag^nutQULi^t; 
QonndnuTciu?    t  Sns3')  i  s^xsu 

X-  (-1  ^    '  X'  I  X" 

un^3UuiJ;3  ITJU?  tji  i  Jfuci  ^uu 
iinu^nuntnB3'!ueit;osu^nu  il^^ 
t  Visaq  I  S"3U .  SuTjnmu  t  |iunu 
t§3uS^T|UiT]  ucn;:nut^3suisu 
^ocisuits^  y'=it;tOTjnt;3ut3ntd 
iia 3^nu ,  I  in  ti^  t;uuS^23Siu3Si 
wnuficiu  iSntsunts . 

X/ 

t|nmuismuT70fjuut;ynij*?u 
Sn3nFnu23')Tmu3mutwu')  tih 

X'  I  I  I  X'  X/ 

^ciT^ua^  ci^uciiDswnuyntiign 
tiJd,  nciOTjnynnui^nunui§3u 


Vinucn33'td33n3n£j t |ud5eiutT!ii  s^lD » ^ns^D  i  s^w ,  TwScicia^mu 
ut;mus33mui^nLnut&3u.at;  i^wtoaatj  s-no|:iaa5n  S  126 
ut;fiut;mus33mut^nijnuts3u  "yde  st.  i?q  Tmoitin  ^u 
st:i?netf^s3:3?fnuTiJS'=jn5t;un,  mu  U3ciw  aaiJuntnci  uuauu:) 


aat;^unst:uin;j7iian£juu«:]it:Tjn^3 
Tttk  Sns3g  ( S3utciaQ»33jfn  t 
is^usa^unua^, 
u3n'=jnn5uSuTumuaci»3uen 

I 

t^n(§3u,  tm3eiutT»ut;mu533 
mu  t  §nunu  I  s^uittd  i  Sau  t  ^n 
ssTts^uiSafiouiJ*)  snflnuss'i 

I  I  X-  X-  *-  k,. 

vnuduu  infiauuf-ynufiiu .  uat: 
ifuiOumuocinciTJOjny  StSnsa^ 
I  Sau-^t;  I  §cici3iJUTnuTnnuautci£jS 
wtjnynuf  avnuTTiu33n  tS3u. 

<  X' 

I  usan  £js  t;3  6C1 1  Sii  I  Su  Tumu 


leiaat^u  m  295  Eddy  st 


g 


*?uiu33  ^.il.  u  ^ninciisciTw  td33nan£jt^uciautTfut;mug33 
Tfnu©3Ufn I I s^ua^tci  tnyin  mut^nunuissuiwacisnTTaifa^ 


X- 

•  g^un^inuoT'^uny^  mnosu 
1 033,  C3gnwmug333;[imu3yt: 

3u  YMCA   lSuJlfi33£J  -^tjIciUCI^ 

^nunu    un^no  Ou^u  t^twsi 
?u3uS  11  tci3uunn^. 
«  i^ucasuSo^Ju^ustJCjTutuO^ 
un-janinu  u.u.  uyauu*)ta3a 

X/  x*  ^'  CI 

i  ^u^:^Tcl^  jiutuBnOuTu  i  ci3u 

l3tlJstS3Sfa3'lO*?WU  313  U3t; 

gtuu,      TwiSqci  tnno  3t)n  ^u 

474-2164  tS33n£JSt:36CllSll_. 


I  X-  c 

aci^iQy:  53  u^il 

i..  "  *         £       I  ^ 

iSntu333iciU3')u^  cieiut:nu 
ut:nnu  uut')nnuiiJ3-)g3'itMU Tui 

I  *"        X'*"  I 

ungn3i3ig£j*?ui03uu3Ci,  mnu 

X-   f  *■  1      X'  I  I 

mnno8ndnM£n3Tnunusn3n  tmu 

I  X' 

-^t'uci^ci^tan  3yt;3ui3t|£j  un 
I  gns^ou  t  i/uFiut:fiu')nug33 1  Su . 

X-  i         X'  I 

nnunusg*)  twsinsusu  innu 
3nci  U33u^  fl^STo^Si^guTciy 
aut;iJt:^nu^nu  ^noosciunu  3t: 
iusnutci£jS^t;ungn'snu3u  200 

IX-  I  r 

amnsoucioynudm  ifci  t cisci  t  gu 
iS  aii?cag3^T|UU  JJ^iifffi-  f>wt: 
icici  3^nu:^n  ci3!iJ  t:Suf  ci  TuiFi  ^nu^ ; 
uusiyuTunnuTm^s^  t  aanE^  1 3n 
unu3nciu3iua[  uni9uiSniu33 

**       X'  x- 

tJt;unuuat;otnn^T7ang35^t;un 
aiJ0§ciunu,aiiiU3t:  stuu  d3u 

x* 

Si-i  -^no^nu  33iiln,  -^nnsltin 

^  X"  ^ 

eijj3noilnSa  "Tctmoein^ust;iiu 
ununu  t  Sn  i  ua^Turinut;  1 9uScit; 
inijst:wing^n:)3ut;3u  1 3^ . 
Tmu3nciu33ual  1o2acnu&3wu 
nuuuTjng3  0311  t;3y  un  ua^i  *?u 
UQn£j«icnu.  tu3Tmuy3t3uouTnu 
5n^(n3U£juuTfnutcisiJ*?^^0£j  t 
^no3Wt;ijuSiuna3^UT]nuTOTJuat; 
tcigSuTmsTjunuin^oy  t  oa333 
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Art  Agnos  tro  chuyen  vdi  thanh  vien  VAAC,  8ng  Pham  Chi&u  trong  bu^ii  don  ti§p. 
Art  Agnos  talked  with  VAAC  member  Chleu  Pham  at  the  reception. 

Agnos  Hlia  Se  iJng  H6 
Ngildi  Dong  Nam  A 


Julie  Scheff 

> 

Thi  trudng  Art  Agnos 
tai  khing  ainh  sU  ung  h6  361 
vdi  opng  a6ng  -Dbng  Nam  A. 
Thang  viJa  qua,  ong  noi  vdi 
quan  khach  la  ong  se  bo' 
nhiam  mot  ngiidi  ty  nan  Dong 
Nam  A  leh  lam  nh^  vien  cua 
ong. 

Agnos  aa  noi  chuy^ 
trong  bu6i  Son  tiep,  to  chij'c 
bdi  Hoi  Hoat  -DSng  Viet  My 
(VAAC),  ma  CO  tren  200  ngUdi 
aen  tham  6\J  tai  Food  Trade 
Center  6  South  of  Market.  To 
chiic  nay  da  ling  ho  ong  Agnos 
va  nhieu  thanh  vien  cua  nhon 
nay  da  van  dpng  cho  ong  luc 
b^u  cu"  thi  trLfctng. 

M6t  trong  nhi&ig  ngUdi 
to  chdc  cho  bu6i  don  tilp 
do,  ong  Nguyen  Nguyen,  mot 
trong  nhuhq  thanh  vi^  sang 
lap  VAAC,  cho  rAng  bu&  ti4p 
t^  do  la  m6t  thanh  cong 
vUdt  beic,  a^c  bi^t  la  sii  x^y 
dOng  k^t  hdp  giiia  cac  sac 
d^  D6ng  Nam  A.  "Chung  t6i 
da  huk  se  g^y  diing  su'  lahh 
dao  khong  phai  cho  ri^ng 
c6ng  d6ng  Viet  Nam  ma  cho 
cac  cpng  d6ng  -Dong  Nam  A 
khac,"  ong  noi  nhii  vay. 

Vai  di§h  gia  ngudi  Lao, 
Campuchia  va  Viet^  Nam  khen 
ngdi  ong  thi  triJdng  nhif  m6t 
ngufdi  ban  ciia  c6ng  d6hg 
ngi:^  ty  nan  va  nh5c  lai 
nhiihg  ch6  trudhg  cua  ong  khi 
6ng^  con  la  dan  bidu  quoc  h6i 
tieu  t>ang. 

Sif  ling  ho  cua  ong  Agnos 
d6i  vdi  ngUdi  ty  nan  da  gSy 
m6t  "4n  tuWng  rat  sau  s^c 
d6i  vdi  c6ng  d6ng  ciia  chung 
toi,"  mot  txong  nhiiig  thanh 
vien  sang  l|p  VAAC,  ong  Le 
Tao  noi  nhU  vay.  Agnos  da 
chi  ^y  cpng  a6hg  chiing  t6i 
"nhiSig  phuttng  thdc  chinh  tri 
vh  each  gay  sJc  manh  cua  d^ 
chung.  6ng  da  th6i  thuc 
chiing  toi  hanh  dpng  ngay  bay 
gid  thay  vi  phai  Qai  U4n  ddi 
oon  chau  ciia       chiing  toi." 

Sophie  Karet  ciia  Hoi 
Phu  Ni?  Campuchia  goi  ong 
Agnos  la  "ngiidi     th^y  xuit 


saic,"  va  Chaosarn  Srisongfa, 
m6t  lanh  dao  ngvJdi  Lao,  noi 
Agnos  "da  chdng  minh  ong  la 
ngiJb'i  thAu  hi^u  nguy^n  vpng 
cda  ngiJdi  ty  nan  Dong  Nam 
A." 

Agnos  da  dan  than  vao 
nhi^ig  chanh  sach  ddi  vp- 
ngu'di  ty  nan  td  lau.  Vao  nam 
1985  ong  da  thanh  cong  trong 
viec  ch6ng  lai  m6t  dieu  luat 
ve  ngii  nghidp  ciia  California 
ma  CO  th^  bu6c  ngii  phu  ngJdi 
ty  nan  riit  khoi  cong  nghiep 
aanh  ca.  Vdi  tif  each  mot 
d^  bieu,  ong  lam  vi^c  trong 
mot  uy  ban  lap  phap  duy  nh4t 
cuia  My  ve  s\i  tai  dinh  cd 
ngiidi  ty  nan  va  lay  tien 
li^  bang  de  thanh  lap  nhtSig 
to  chiic  tii  l^p  cho  ngiJdi  ty 
nan  va  cac  chiJdng  trinh 
tifohg  trd  khac. 

Ong  Agnos  noi  difdng 
nhien  ong  hiJdng  liig  nhijhg 
nhu  cau  va  quyen  Ipi  ^  cua 
cpng  d6ng  ty  nan,  bdi  goc^di 
dan  cua  ong.  "Toi  triJdng 
thanh  trong  mot  the  gidi  hai 
mat  ma  nhiihg  ngiidi  di  dan 
khac  cung  vay , "  6ng  noi , 
"trUdc  aSy  t6i  an  nhJhg  lo^i 
tiiifc  an  khac,  T6i  ciihcf 
thtfdhg  di  trong  ca  hai  the 
gidi . " 

•Dem  hAn  do  la  36*  to 
long  t6n  kinh  khong  phai  cho 
rieng  ong  thi  triidng  mcrt.  ma 
Cling  la  cho  sifc  manh  chinh 
tiri  dang  gia  t^g  ciia  ngUdi 
Dong  Nam  A,  hi6n  c6  khoang 
30.000  ngu'di  d  ,  San 

Francisco,  ma  da  so  tap 
trung  tai  Tenderloin. 


Viec  Lam 


Can  Dai  Di^n  Quang  Cao.  Noi  Tieng 
Anh  Va  Vi^t.  L^y  Quang  Cao  Cho  Bao 
Tenderloin  Times. 

Se  Tra'  Li/dng  Gitf  Vai  Hu^  Hflng.  Xin 
Cdi  Resume  ve  Tenderloin  Times,  25 
Taylor,  S.F.,CA  94102. 


Budi  Tu  Tap  Thuc  Day 
Hanh  Dong  Ciia  Thanh  Pho 


Edward  Robinson 

Trong  mot  buoi  hpp  cung 
vdi  nhi5ig  ngUdi  hoat  dpng 
cho  cpng  dong  vao  cud'i  thang 
2,  nhifrig  vi^n  chuc  cua  thanh 
pho  aa  a6ng  y  bo  sung  m6t  so 
phiJo'ng  sach  cho  an  toan  giao 
thong  trong  vung.  Cupc  hpp 
theo  sau  mot  buoi  tu  tap  b6i 
75  d^  cii  trong  vung  va  hp 
da^keo  len  mot  la  od  bieu 
ngij  ngang  dildng  Eddy  de 
ngudi  lai  xe  canh  giac  ngiidi 
bo  hanh. 

Trong  buoi  hpp  ngay  22 
thang  2,  cac  dai  dien  cua 
Van  Phong  Thi  Trtfohg,  sd 
Cong  Trinh  Cong  C6ng  (DPW) 
va  Canh  Sat  ^da  dong  y  : 
*Diia  ra  nhi5ig    co  gang  giao 

due  ve    giao    th6ng  trong 

viing, 

*Huan  luy^  nhiJng  ngudi  tu 
nguyen  dan  ngu'di  khac  qua 
diidng, 

*Gan  them     nhufrig    tim  ban 
gidi  hang  t6c  d6  va 
"sen  chdi," 
*Sdn  lai  nhijng    lang  ve  qua 
diiBng  da  md,  va 
*Xay  hoac  sifa  lai  le  diidng 
va  dLfdng     cho     xe  Ian. 
Bond  Yee    cua    Phong  An 
Toan  Giao  Thong     ^ciia  DPW 
thuat  rang  d6*    hiidng    uhg  su' 
quan  tam  ve    an      toan  giao 


thong  ciia  cpng  dong,  thang 
11  viia  qua  thanh  pho  da  ''am 
bing  each  cho  Sen  xanh  cham 
lai  hai  giay,  khoang  thdi 
gian  ma  b6n  phia  deu  la  den 
do  de  giij  an  toan  cho  xe  c6 
va  ngudi  bp  hanh  tai  bon 
ndi:  goc  Leavenworth  va 
Eddy,  Eddy  va  Jones,  Turk  va 
Leavenworth ,  va  Turk  va 
Jones . 

Nhuhg  ong  Yee  van  con 
do  du' ve  keo  dai  thdi  gian 
cua  nhiiig  den  giao  thong 
khac  va  cam  queo  phai  liic 
den  do  d  mot  so  nga  tii  vi 
ong  noi  di^u  do  se  anh  hu'dng 
sii  giao    thonq  6  Tenderloin. 

Nhiihg  dan  cif  trong  vung 
thay  dude  tinh  chit  dac  biet 
cua  Tenderloin — rat  nhieu 
tre  em,  nqu'di  tan  tat  va 
ngiidi  gia — c^  nhuhg  phuting 
sach  dac  biet  ciia  thanh  pho. 

"Nhieu  con  dadng  b 
Tenderloin  la  san  chdi  cua 
tre  em,"  ong  Sherry  Williams 
ciia  Lien  Hoi  Bac  Market  noi 
nhu  vay.  T6'  chiic  nay  cung 
vdi  Trung  Tam  Tai  Nguyen  Phu 
Nu  Vung  Vinh  va  Hoi  Triidng 
Lao  Bac  Mcurket  td'  chdc  eu6e 
van  dpng  an  toan  giao  th6ng 
nay  sau  vu  tai  nan  giao 
th6ng  ma  mot  em  be  ba  tuoi, 
Nguyen  Linh  Sa,  ch4t  vao 
ngay  1  thang  11,  1987. 


100  Thuyen  Nhdn  Chet  ViBi  Cam  Cap  Ben 


Ban 

Nha  hang  Tau,  tren  dadng  Polk. 
Cac  dung  cy  diidc  trang  bi  dly  du. 
Vi  tri  tot  va  giao  thong  ti^n  Icfi. 
398-5292 


Tiep  Theo  Tu  Trang  24. 

Stf  kho  kh^  v^  ngan 
khoan  lam  cho  khong  the 
tiep  nhan  ngiidi  ty  nan  nhieu 
hdn  dude,  ong  Sheppie 
Abramowitz  cda  Van  Phong 
Tilp  Nhan  Ngudi  Ty  Nan  cua 
Bp  Ngoai  Giao    noi    nhu*  vay. 

Ong  Nguyen  rat  thubhg 
tiec  nhiffig  cai  ch^t  cua 
thuyen  nhan,  nhuhg  6ng  noi 
ong  khong  trach  chanh  phu 
Thai  ve  nhiSig  dufdng  loi  gan 
ddy.  "Day  la  mot  van  di  buoc 
hp  phAi  duOng  dau  vi  mu<^n 
gay  ap  lu'c  d^  My  tiep  nhan 
ngiidi  ty  nan , "  6ng  noi  nhu 
vay.  "Ho  phai  lam  nhii  vay  de 
gciy  sii  chu  y  ciia  My  va  quoc 
t^,  nhii  mot  phudng  phap  cu6i 
Cling . " 

6ng  Vu  Dilc  Vudng  cua 
Trung  Tam  Tai  Dinh  Cii  Ngiidi 
Ty  Nan  -Dong  Nam  A  (CSEARR)  6 
Tenderloin,  r4t  qi$n  nhiihg 
hanh  dpng  cua  Thai  Lan,  noi 
r^g  nhi3hg  sii  ki^n  nay  cho 
thay  My  xu'  ly  nhi5ig  vcln  dd 
ngUdi  ty  nan  va  di  d^  tr&i 
m6t  "can  bdn  tuy  tien,"  dac 
bi^t  la  ddi  vdi    D6ng  Nam  A. 

"Khdng  c6  mdt  giao  udt 
nao  15u  dai  _  cho  su*  b6  sung 
m6t  dubhg  loi  hJa  hieu.  Chd" 
nay  k^  thi  ch6*  kia  d5y — neu 
Thai  Lan  d5y  hp  ve  thi  minh 
keo,  Nijiiihg  that  sii  chiing  ta 
dang  xu  ly  nhiiig  vi6c  lien 
quan  d4n  sinh  mang  ciia  oon 
ngiidi . " 

Mot  Lan  Song  Thuy^  Nhan  Mdi 

Ian  s6ng  thuyen  nhan 
gia  t5ng  do  nhi^'u  y4u  t6, 
gom  qua  nhi^u  .ngiidi  cho  d<^i 
v^  GDP  bi  tam  dinh  vao  nSm 
1985. 


Khi  ODP  ngiing  hp  rAt 
thAt  vpng,  ong  Viidng  ndi,  va 
chpn  aiidng  bien,  hi^  gid 
tiidng  361  an  toan  hdn  so  vdi 
triidc. 

Mot  yeu  to  khac,  ong 
Viidng  ndi,  la  c6  nhi^u  tin 
a6n  6  yi$t  Nam  ndi  rAng  My 
se  cham  diit  chubhg  trinh  tai 
dinh  cil  ngiidi  ty  nan.  "Hp 
dang  eo  gShg  h4t  siic  de  ra 
ai,  a^'  a^'n  tral.  Hp  mong 
r£ng  eu6i  ciing  r6i  hp  ciihg 
audc  tai  dinh  ci/. " 

Mot  nguyen  do  khac  anh 
hudng  1^  song  thuyen  nhan 
tiidng  a6i  khong  quan  trpng^ 
lam,  ong  Viidng  ndi,  c6  the 
la  ngiidi  Vi^t  hai  ngoai  da 
quyen  ti6n  cho  mot  chiec  tau 
chay  6  Bien  Nam  Hai  d^'  cuu 
vdt  thuyen  nhan.  Sii  culi  vdt 
nay  c6  the  "gidn  ti^p  khuyen 
khich  tJiuyen  nhan,"  6ng  noi 
nhii  vay. 

6ng  Vu'phg  thuat  r^g 
vai  t6*  chdc  ngUdi  ty  nan, 
gan  CSEARR,  Hdi  Hoat  D6ng 
Ngiidi  Ty  Nan  Ban  Ddo  Ddng 
Diidng,  SOS  Boat  People  va 
Hiep  H6i  Qu6c  Gia  Ngiidi  Viet 
Chau  My",  dang  k4  hoach  mot 
bud'i  thao  lucin  tai  My  vin 
de  ngu'di  ty  nan  cho  thang  o. 
"Chung  toi  se  keu  gpi  cac 
nude  (Ddng  Nam  A)  doi  xu 
ngiidi  ty  nan  m6t  each  nh^ 
dao  va  d6ng  thdi  k^u  gpi  cac 
quoc  gia  khac  nhan  ho,"  ong 
Viidng  ndi  nhii  vay. 

Nhiihg  ngddi  ^  ilng  ^  h6 
ngiidi  ^ty  nan  khuy^  khich 
nhuffig  ngiidi  quan  tam  den  van 
d&  ty  nan  vifet  thd  hay  aanh 
ai^  cho^d^  bi^u  eiia  hp  va 
T6ng  Trudhg  bp  Ngoai  Giao, 
6ng  George  Shultz. 
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Thai  Lan  Ngan  Chan 
Lan  Song  Thuyen  Nhan 


Sara  Colm 

Gan  35y  nha  cairn  quy^n 
Thai  da  aSy  thuyen  nhan  trcl 
ra  bien,  gay  khoang  100 
ngubi  chet,  va  lam  cho  quoc 
te  k^u  gao  phan  d6i  kich 
li^t  va  Quoc  Hpi  My  trieu 
tap  mot  buoi  hop. 

Nam  ngoai,  s6  thuyen 
nhan  Viet  Nam  cap  b^n  d  Thai 
Lan  da  len  g4p  ba  lan,  tijf 
3.886  vao  1986  len  ain 
11.200  vao, 1987.  s6  thuyen 
nh^  len  Sen  cao  nhat  vao 
cuoi  nam  ngoai  vdi  2.500 
ngiJdi  trong  thang  12. 

Sif  gia  tang  thuyen 
nhan,  cong  vdi  su'  giam  bdt 
tai  ainh  ciJ  cua  cac  nifcJc  da 
lam  cho  s6  ngiicJi  o"  trai  ty 
nan  tang  l&i  va  lam  cho  Thai 
Lan  phai  thi  hanh  dudng  I6i 
mdi  va  cu^g  ran  nay. 

Sii  kien  nay  da  bat  dau 
vao  ngay  27  thang  gieng  khi 
vien  chiic  Thai  mdi  bao  chi 
the  gidi  d^n  xem  tu^  canh 
Thai  chan  va  keo  m6t  chi^c 
ghe  gfim  40  thuyen  nhan  trd 
ra  bien  va  chiec  ghe  do  da 
c6  gang  cap .  b4n  Thai  Lan 
trong  18  tieng  a6ng  h6  triJdc 
do. 

"Ta  gid  trd  di,  chdng 
toi  dung  phifdng  phap  cOng 
rin  d6i  vdi  thuy^  nh^," 
Somporn  Klinponsa,  mot  vien 
chi^c  Bp  N6i  Vu  Thai  noi  nha 
vay  vdi  bao  chi.  "Co  nghia 
la  chiing  toi  ngan  can  va  day 
ho  ra." 

Vao  ngay  29  thang 
gieng,  mot  ghe  khac  bi  chan, 
lan  nay  chan  bdi  ngj  phu 
t±ay  wat  ch^nh  quyen  Thai  de 
phu  giiip  trong  viec  ngan 
can.  Khi  thuy^  nh4n  khong 
chiu  md  khoang  tau,  ndi  22 
ngifdi  dang  §!n  ndp,  thi  ho 
cho  dung  be*  ghe.  Ghe  lat  va 
chay,  15  thuyen  nhcin  da 
chet. 

Hang  chuc  chi4c  ghe 
khac  Cling  bi  nguf  ^hu  va  tu£n 
canh  Thai  keo  trd  ra  bien. 
Ong  toa  Robinson  cua  Uy  Hpi 
My  Ve  Ngu'di  Ty  Nan,  ngu'di  da 
d&i  phia  dong  ciia  Thai  Lain 
ti?  ngay  12  d^n  ngay  22  thang 

2,  thu^t  lai  chin  chi4c  ghe 
c!)  phia  dong  Thai  Lan,  vdi 
550  thuyen  nhan,  va  bay 
chiec  khac  d  phia  nam,  da  bi 
k^  trd  ra  k^-  tii  ngay  1 
thang  gi^ng. 

M6t  chi^c  ghe  thii  nhi 
cung  bi  ngij  phu  Thai  dung 
chim  gky  4  ngu'di  ch^t, 
Robinson  noi,  va  ngay  2 
thang  2,  ong  noi  m6t  td  bao 
Thai  thuat  lai  tr^n  80  xac 
da  tr6i  d  bo  phia  d6ng  cua 
Thai.  Chiec  ghe  do  da  dung 
da  ngam,  nhUng  Robinson  qui 
toi  cho  chanh  sach  ngan  can 
■  ciia  Thai  vi  ghe  do  da  bi  cam 
cap  b4n_  trildc  do  trong  tuan. 
Tohg  cong,  Robinson  vJdc 
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ludng  tren  100  n^di  Viet  da 
ch^t  vi  dudng  loi  mdi  nay 
cua  Thai, 

Vien  chifc  toa  d^i  sii 
Thai  Pradap  Pibulsonggram 
noi  vdi  bon  bao:  "Chanh  phu 
Thai  khong  the  chupc  t6i  cho 
nhimg  cai  chet  do  du'pc  va 
Chung  toi  rkt  thudng  tiec 
dieu  do  da  xay  ra.  Nhuihg  c6 
khi  tham  kich    van  xay  ra." 

€>u<)ng  Bo  Mdi  Ngang  Qua  Campuchia 

Thuy^  nhan  Viet  Nam 
gan  day  da  di  bang  m6t  con 
dufdng  mdi  bang  each  trk  cho 
nhiSig  ngu'di  buon  lau  mot  s6 
vang  tudng  du'dng  $1,500  de 
dajh  hp  d4n  thi  tran  hai  cang 
Kompong  Som  hay  Koh  Kong  6" 
Campuchia,  tren  mot  dio  nho 
gan  bien  gidi  Thai  Lan.  Td 
do  ho  di  ghe  qua  tinh  Trat  d 
phia  d6ng  Thai  Lan  roi  den 
Panat  Nikkom,  mot  trai  ty 
nan  tai  trd  bdi  Lien  ^  Hiep 
Quoc,  ndi  do  ho  c6  the  xin 
tai  dinh  cu". 

Nhi5ig  nam  tru'dc,  da  so 
thuyen  nhan  di  tU  bd  bien 
dong  nam  cua  Viet  Nam,  ngang 
qua  Bi^n  Nam  Hai  va  Vjinh 
Thai  Lan  den  bd  bien  phia 
nam  cua  Thai.  -Du'dng  mdi  nay 
gan  hdn  va  tudng  doi  an  toan 
hdn,  it  khi  gap  bao  va  hai 
tac  hoYi, 

Robinson  u*6c  tinh  c6 
khoang  2.500  ngifdi  Vi^t  da 
CO  the  cap  b^n  Th^i  Lan  ke 
td  ngay  1  thang  gieng, 
NhOng  nhiiig  ngUdi  do  c6 
the  khong  diidc  diJa  di  trai 
ty  nan  diJdi  sU  quan  ly  cua 
Cao  Uy  Li^  Hiep  Quoc,  theo 
Idi  ong  Robinson.  Co  the  hp 
bi  gid  d  cue  canh  sat  roi 
chuyen  di  nhdhg  trai  d  bien 
gidi  Thai-Mien,  nhiihg  trai 
bi  cam  tai  dinh  cu'. 

Bang  each  cho  thuyen 
nhan  bi^t^co'  h6i  dUdc  tai 
dinh  c\i  rkt  hiem,  Th^i  Lan 
mong  dieu  do  nqBp  chan  lan 
song  thuyen  nhan . 

Pibulsonggrram  noi  hi^  gid 
My  giam  bdt  sif  tai  dinh  cu. 
Thai  Lan  sd  ngubi  ty  nan  se 
d  do  vinh  vien. 

"My"  da  khong  ch^u  trach 
nhiem  nu^,"  ong  noi,  "Hp  da 
chan  van  d^  nay  r6i  va  cho 
do  la  viec  cua  Thai  Lan — 
khong  con  ai  quan  tam  nda," 
"Neu  cac  nu'dc  chiu  tai 
dinh  cu*  ho,  chung  toi  rat 
vui  long  nh^  ho,"  6ng  noi 
them. 

Pibulsonggram  chi  trich 
chanh  quyen  Viet  Nam  cuhg  la 
mot  phan  cua  van  d4,  "Neu 
Viet  Nam  rut  khoi  Campuchia, 
thi"  hp  se  CO  tien  x^y  duhg 
dSt  nJdc  hp  va  lo  cho  ddi 
s6ng  cua  dan . " 

■Ddi  s6ng  kho  khan  va 
chd  xuat  canh  thed  ODP  qua 
lau  da  lam  hp  nan  Idng, 
"nhi5ig  ngudi  ty  nan  mu6n  di 
dUdng  t^c,"  ong  noi,  "Oieu 
nay  t^o  mpt  gdnh  nang  cho 
Th^i  Lan." 

Theo  Idi  tuyen  b6  chinh 
thdc  vao  ngay  9  thang  2, 
Jonathan  Moore,  giam  d6c  Van 
Phong  coi  Chudng  Trinh  Ty 
Nan  ciia  Bp  Ngoai  Giao  My  noi 


Hoc  sinh  va  thay  cd  trirdng  Vidt  ngi7  Ccr  ll^n  hoan  t^t  niSn  tai  YMCA  trong 
tMng  vu^  qua. 

Students  and  teachers  from  the  Au  Co  Vietnamese  language  school  joined  in 
a  Tet  celebration  at  the  YMCA  last  month. 

Nam  Cong  Rong  Da  Bat  Dau 
Bang  NhUng  Tieng  Phao 

Quyen  Quoc  Tiel 


Vdi  tieng  phao  tiing 
bung  d^y  do  va  nhiing  budi 
li^n  hoan  nh6n  nhip,  thang 
viia  qua  cpng  dbng  Viet  Nam 
va  Trung  Hoa  trong 
Tenderloin  da  bao  tin  tet 
thii  4686  va  cung  la  tet  nam 
con  rong  da  den. 

Theo  truy^  ^  thuy4t 
ngiidi  Viet  Nam,  ngiidi  ,  con 
trai  tu6i  con  rong  se  rat  an 
nhan  va  diJdc    hddng  phu  qui. 

Ngay  11  thdng  2,  tr^  em 
va  cha  me  cua  nhifrig  dJa  tre 
d  Trung  Tarn  Phat  Tri^n  Tre 
On  Bac  Market  da  mdng  tet 
tai  triJdng  luat  Hastings  vdi 
nhuhg  m6n  5n  Vi^t  Nam,  '4)ay 
la  m6t  ngay  vui,"  Tang  Chan, 
ngu'di  me  cua  ba  diia  tre  b 
trung  tam  gij  tre  noi  ^nhvi 
v$y.  "Toi  kh6ng  nghi  gi  ve 
tien  bac,  Toi  mang  thUc  an 
den  nhif  mot  mon  qua  cho  mpi 
ngu'di  ma  thoi.  Toi  rat  mufng 
la  hp  da  t6  chdc  cho  tre  em 
d^n  chdi . " 

Nguyen  Bich,  sinh  vien 
nSm  thif  nh&t  ciia  trifdng  luat 
Hastings  va  da  c6  hai  cor), 
noi:  "Bu6i  tat  nien  nay  rat 
CO  Idi  cho  tre  em  Viet  Nam 
va  My"  vi  n6  giiip  cho  tre  em 
My"  hieu  biet  th4m  ve  van  hoa 
A  Chau." 

Theo  Idi  Marsha 

Sherman,  ^giam  d6c  Trung  Tam 
Phat  Tri^  Tre  EJn,  day  la 
lan  dau  tien  trung  tam  nay 
to  chifc  tet  nien  cho  tre  em. 
"Chung  t:6i  r4t  thich  ^  thu 
diJdc  biet  ngiidi  Vi^t  tA'  chiic 
tht  nien  nhU  th4  nao,"  c6 
noi  nhu"  vay. 

Vai  ngay  sau,  hoc  sinh 
trUdhg  Vi^t  ngiT  Au  Cd  ( trudc 


la  Ng6  Van  Thdc)  chen  chuc 
trong  hoi  triJdng  cua  toa 
YMCA  trong  Tenderloin  de  an 
miihg  tit  ni^n,  6ng  Nguyen 
Ludng,  dai  dien  ban  chap 
hanh  phu  huynh  cua  tru'dng, 
noi  cho  hoc  sinh  nghe  ve 
phong  tuc  tap  quan  Viet  Nam. 

"Vao  ngay  Tet  hoc  sinh 
tang  qua  chp  th^y  o6  de  to 
long  kinh  men ,  "  ^  ong  Lu'ohg 
noi  nhu'  vav.  Onq  day  hoc 
sinh  each  chao  va  each  chuc 
t4t,  va  d6  cac  em  ve  lich  sif 
va  3ia  ly  Viet  Nam,  On  nao 
tri  idi  dung,  thi  du'dc 
thutihg  ,m6t  d6a  hoa  hong . 
Ngay  tat  nien  dadc  k4t  thuc 
bdi  Idi  chuc  tet,  ca  hat  va 
mua  cua  hpc  sinh. 

Vao  ngay  14  thang  2 
tren  100  ngUdi  Idn  va  tre 
em — ngiJdi  Viet,  Hoa,  Lao, 
Campuchia  va  My,  chen  chuc 
vao  taing  du'di  s^  340  dUdng 
Edd^  d6'  li&i  hoan  bing  mot 
bu6i  tiec  va  d^  vu,  va  am 
nhac  diidc  chdi  bdi  m6t  ban 
nh^c  rock  ngu'di  Campuchia 
hdp  bdi  ngUdi^  trong  chung 
c\f,  -Da  so  ngiidi  trong  chung 
cu'  hun  ti^  ho^c  gop  cong  de 
lam  thuc  an    cho  bu<^i  tiec. 

"Day  la  ISn  thOf  tiJ 
chung  toi  li^  hoan^tat  nien 
d  d^y,"  ong  Nguyen  Giam, 
quan  ly  chung  cif,  ndi  nhu' 
vay.  "Luc  chuan  bi  cho  lien 
hoan  thi  cUc,  nhijhg  lu'c  lien 
hcan  thi  t6i  thiy  sung  subhg 
lam.  No  lam  cho  toi  nghi  ve 
que  hiJdhg,  Thdb  an  khong 
phai  di^u  quan  ^  trong  ma  gap 
nhau  mdi  la  di^'u  qui  bau,  Va 
buoi  lien  hoan  nhif  vay  tao 
nin  difdc  tinh  th^  cong 
d6ng," 


M^  thong  cam  nhiAg  kho  khan 
cua  Thai  Lan^  nhiJng  Thai  Lan 
kh6ng  the  ti^p  tuc  de  dpa 
sinh  mang  va  tinh  than  ciia 
thuyen  nhan  Viet  Nam,  Moore 
noi  cac  vien  chdc  My  da 
trieu  tap  nhiing  cupc  hop 
kh^  cap  d  ,  Bangkok  va 
Washington  d^  bay  to  su*  quan 
t^  a6i  vdi  Thai  Lan.^ 

Nhifhg  ngiidi  ung  ho 
ngiidi  ty  nan  noi  ngach  tiep 
nh^  cua  My  cho  -Dong  Nam  A — 
29.500  cho  nam      1988— khong 


dat  yeu  cau  cua  lan  song  gan 
dSy. 

SU  hudng  ling  cua  Bp 
Ngoai  Giao  My  chua  du  manh, 
ong  Nguyen  Nguyen,  d6ng  chu 
tich  cua  H6i  Ty  Nan  San 
Fran  noi  nhif  v^y.  "Hp  c6  the 
lam  nhimg  chuyen  khac  ngoai 
sU  phin  ddi,  Chung  t6i  can 
nhuhg  gi  cu  the  hdn,  b^g 
each  them  tien  cho  nhimg 
phuc  vu  tai  Thai  Lan  va  cho 
Lien  Hiep  Qu6c  d&*  giam  bdt 
sU  ganh  n^ng  cua    cac  nu'dc." 

Xem  Tiep  Trang23. 


